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By an act of the American Congress in March, 
1849, the Secretary of the United States Navy was 
authorized to appoint three suitable vessels for the 
purpose of investigating the phenomena of the 
winds and the waves, to find short routes, and to 
discover matters of importance to commerce and 
navigation. ‘hese vessels were to sail under the 
instructions of Lieutenant Maury, the author of 
the Wind and Current Charts, published at New 
York. From some cause, but one vessel was fitted 
out fur this important service ; the ‘‘ Fancy,’’ a 
schooner commanded by Lieutenant Walsh, which 
sailed from New York, in October, 1849, amply 
furnished with the means of carrying out the in- 
structions given. Those orders included not only 
constant observations upon the wind, the force and 
set of the currents, with their temperature, depth, 
position, &c., but also notices of the general tem- 
perature of the ocean, with ‘‘ deep-sea soundings.” 

In May of the following year, the United States 
ship Albany, Commander Plate, was despatched 
on similar service to the West India station, equally 
well found in every requisite forthe purpose. The 
field of the ‘‘ Fancy’s’’ operation was to have been 
the ‘“ Horse Latitudes” to the north of the Equa- 
tor, and a few degrees south of the Line, between 
fifteen and twenty-five degrees west longitude.— 
Unfortunately, this vessel proved unseaworthy, and 
her commander was compelled to relinquish his 
undertaking before being half comple This 
first voyage was, however, not without results, for 
it enabled the officer in command to disprove the 
existence of various supposed rocks between the 
West India Islands and the African continent, and 
which had, until that time, been regularly laid 
down in the official charts. Lieutenant Walsh 
also discovered a submarine current of considerable 
velocity, moving in a direction opposite to that on 
the surface; he found water at a great depth, 
which, when brought up, relieved of all pressure, 
and equalized to the surface temperature, proved 
to be lighter than the water at the surface. In 
** deep-sea soundings”’ less was done than had been 
anticipated, owing mainly to the loss of their long- 
est wire-line, which parted close to the reel on 
deck. The deepest sounding made by this expe- 
dition, and which is also the deepest yet made, 
was five thousand seven hundred fathoms, or six 
miles and a half, at which immense depth no bot- 
tom was found. This was made about three hun- 
dred miles to the eastward of Bermuda, on the 
15th of November, 1849, and serves to establish 
the fact, that the actual depth of the great ocean 
basin is greater than any elevation above the sea 
level. The time occupied by this length of wire 
in running out was one hour and a half; and, to 
have wound it up on the reel by two or three men 
would have required at least twelve hours; that 
labor, however, was not needed, as the whole 
length parted at the surface, and was lost. 

t may not be uninteresting to detail the mode 
by which the direction and velocity of the under- 
currents were determined—a method at once sim- 
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ple and efficacious. A large chip-log, of a quad- 
rantal form, the are of it measuring four feet, and 
being heavily loaded with lead to keep it upright, 
was sunk to the required distance, say one hun- 
dred and twenty fathoms ; on the upper end of the 
line to which this was secured, was a barrega, or 
float, which of course followed the direction of the 
sunken chip-log, propelled by the under-current, 
and the rate at which it moved was ascertained by 
means of a log-line and glass, in the ordinary way. 
Lieutenant Walsh found, by these means, a 

number of under-currents moving at various rates 
according to depth, ranging from two miles to half 
a mile, but always in a direction contrary to the 
surface current, and usually moving at a more rapid 


rate. 

The second expedition, in the Albany, proved far 
more successful than the first ; and although the 
scene of operations was on a much more limited 
scale, the task was performed most completely. 
This vessel was of much larger tonnage, more li 
erally officered, and better supplied with materiel. 
In place of wire sounding lines, cod-lines of suffi- 
cient size were furnished, which were well waxed 
or oiled, and marked off at every hundred fathoms, 
The supply extended to fifty thousand fathoms, 
sufficient, one might suppose, for several such voy- 
ages, yet the greater of it was used on this 
one trip; losses of some thousands of fathoms oc- 
curring incessantly from the inferior make of the 
line causing it to part. 

The first deep-sea soundings were made some- 
what to the southward of the Bermudas, where no 
bottom was found with lines of one thousand nine 
hundred fathoms and one thousand fathoms.— 
Standing on towards Hayti, and within a few de- 

es of that island, bottom was found, and regu- 
ar sets of soundings effected in a most satisfacto 
manner from that point right across the Gulf 
Mexico, and afterwards across the Caribbean Sea. 
From a depth of sixteen hundred fathoms (about 
two miles) the ground gradually trended upwards, 
towards the coast of Hayti, with very ordinary un- 
dulation. Passing on westerly, through the shoals 
and islands to the northward of Cuba, at which 
island the vessel remained a day or two to over- 
haul the lines and correct the imperfections, a 
course of soundings was taken right across the bay 
from east to west, and in from west to east, 
Three months were occupied in this portion of the 
work, and although, at times, the squally state of 
the weather rendered soundings quite impractica- 
ble, the fine, calm days intervening sufficed for 
every useful purpose. The result of these opera- 
tions was to show that the depth of the two great 
waters, the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
is not nearly so great as, from their extent, might 
have been anticipated ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the submarine valleys situated between Cuba and 
some of the immediately adjacent islands, stretch 
to a much greater distance below than the larger 
undulations. These contiguous orean-valleys are, 
in fact, so many sharp precipicss descending to & 
depth of sixteen hundred fathoms, and twelve hun- 
dred fathoms ; equal, by Jand measurement, to 
two miles, and one and a half mile. The greatest 
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declivity found in the Mexican Gulf was eight hun- 
and eighty fathoms, a trifle over a mile, 
whilst, in the deepest of the Caribbean Sea, 
right to the westward, the soundings gave fully 
thirteen hundred fathoms, decreasing, with a few 
irregularities, to about three hundred fathoms in 
the vicinity of the gulf stream, between Cuba and 
Oape Haytien. The formation of these two vast 
basins is especially interesting, as connected with 
the course and strength of the great gulf stream 
and other tributary ocean rivers, which it is now 
evident feed the one mighty stream. The opera- 
tions of the officers on Samed the Albany prove that, 
in the centre of the Mexican Gulf, stretching away 
for the North American coast, between the mouths 
of the Mississippi, towards the Yucatan Pass, 
there lies a ridge of elevated matter, which, whilst 
it serves to confine the in-coming gulf stream to 
its present course, protects the mouths of the great 
Mississippi from any encroachments from that quar- 
ter. Doubtless, the submarine barrier thus thrown 
up as it were for mutual purposes, owes its origin 
and growth to more than one system of rivers. 
In all probability, the mighty Amazon and Orinoco 
have as much to do with it as the great northern 
torrent; and, should these inquiries be carried out 
to their full extent by obtaining penueee of the 
bottoms in all these soundings, the point might, 
with no great difficulty, be determined, through 
the means of microscopic observation. 
Who can say what mighty work may not be in 
ss beneath the surface of these far waters ! 
ho can tell what vast sedimentary formations 
may not be in course of preparation, to give to the 
world, in a future generation, new lands, new 
countries, rich in organic remains, rich in all that 
ean astound and bewilder the naturalist, who, 
gazing in ages to come at the treasures thus locked 
up, will find within the overwhelming mass, fossil 
s and infusoria from the Amazon ; reptiles 
the Orinoco ; birds from the Rio Grande ; 
plants and creepers from the Upper Missouri ; 
pine, beech, and ash, from the Mississippi—heaped 
up in gigantic confusion with wrecks of steamers, 
and skeletons of man, and beast, and monsters of 
the deep? 
Having stated briefly the actual results of the 
two first attempts at fathoming the depths of the 
¢ waters, I will now mention further opera- 
tions undertaken in another direction by the Com- 
mander of the United States ship John Adams, 
during the spring of last year (1851). This ves- 
sel was steered nearly pa west, from latitude 
thirty-eight degrees, fifty minutes north, and made 
some most successful deep-sea soundings. The first 
was taken in about fifty-two degrees west longi- 
tude, when bottom was found at twenty-six hun- 
dred fathoms. In about forty-five degrees west 
longitude, bottom was found at five thousand five 
hundred fathoms, which is the greatest depth at 
which soundings have been successful ; for, al- 
though, in the Fancy expedition, two hundred 
fathoms deeper were explored, no bottom was 
found. The above sounding corrected for drift, 
i. e. making due allowance for the effect of under- 
currents upon the line whilst running out, gives an 
actual up-and-down descent of twenty-eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty feet. In longitude 
forty-four west, the soundings gave bottom 
at two thousand three hundred fathoms. From 
this spot to within twenty-four miles of the Peak 
of Pico, the bottom ascended ually to six 
hundred and seventy fathoms, whilst between the 
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Azores and Madeira, the depth increased to be- 
yond a thousand fathoms. In this course of sound- 
ings a great deal of line was lost from accidental 
breakages ; a casualty to which all the tackle em- 
a iw - to have been ne subject. It 
will be observed that the soundings taken in forty- 
five degrees and forty-four degrees west longitude, 
differed most materially; the actual distance of 
locality did not exceed seventy miles, yet the 
ocean bed was found to sink from over five thousand 
fathoms to less than half that depth. Here, then, 
we have a direct proof that the irregularity in the 
submarine geography of the world is not confined, 
as has been imagined, to the immediate neighbor- 
hood of dry land, but that ocean valleys am 
mountains exist far away in the watery waste o 
equal grandeur with any on our continents, and, 
as already proved, of greater vastness in some 
eases. This is but the result of an inquiry and 
research at present in its infancy : the knowledge 
is as yet only dawning upon our minds ; what it ma 
lead to, can be but mere surmise. The island o 
Saint Helena is, as we know, a bluff, up-heaved, 
rocky mass, running off at a very precipitous 
below the water’s edge. Doubtless it forms the 
summit of some ocean Andes, some tremendous 
ranges of geological structures, which, if in our 
upper-land, would be capped with eternal snows. 
f the structure and irregularities of the great 
southern basin nothing is as yet known. It will 
not be long, however, before we possess some data 
on which to rest future stores of knowledge. Al- 
ready a portion of the American navy has gone to 
the southward in prosecution of this most ae ge 
inquiry, provided with every possible requisite, an 
in charge of men of undoubted ability and energy. 
Before concluding this notice, it may be as well 
to detail the plan of operations as carried on in 
these deep-sea soundings. The cordage found to be 
best adapted for the work is stout fishing-line, of 
equal strength throughout its entire length. It 
should be oiled or waxed, in order to prevent as 
much as possible any degree of friction in passing 


measured off, and marked at every thousand fath- 
oms with silk thread of various colors tied tightly 
round it. The intervening hundred fathoms are to 
be denoted by threads of corresponding colors, but 
secured in a different manner, so as to indicate 
from one to nine hundred. 

The weight employed for sinking the line has 
been a thirty-two pound shot, slung in canvas 


jerk upon it will detach the one from the other ; 
the labor of hauling up that weight at the end ofa 
line, several thousands of fathoms long, would be far 
too great ; as it is, the reeling up of the line itself 
is a task of considerable magnitude, though the 
reel is worked by cranks and fly-wheels, at which 
three or four men are employed. Several attempts 
were made, by persons on board these surveying 
ships, to raise one of the thirty-two pound shot 
from the ground, when on. the bottom of the 
ocean, at a epth of about three thousand fathoms ; 
but although it was easy enough to drag it alon; 

the smooth bed, the strongest man in the vesse: 

was unable to lift it an inch. To regulate and 
check the passing out of the line during the descent 
of the shot, canvas friction-bands are employed ; 
otherwise the twine might flow from the reel more 
rapidly than the shot would sink it, and so become 
entangled on the surface. It has been found, by 





many trials, that the weight descends with a 





rapidly through the salt water. The line must be 


bands, and so secured to the line, that any sudden. 
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steadily decreasing rapidity, in exact proportion 
with the depth attained by it; a knowledge of 
this has enabled those employed in the soundings 
to detect the existence of an under-current at any 
depth below, for the action of such current, 
though, perhaps, of not more than half a knot per 
hour upon the great length of line out, caused it to 
run off the reel more rapidly than, according to the 
depth, it should have done. In this way, by 
timing the descent of the line at every hun 
fathoms, not only is it perfectly easy to detect the 
existence of an under current, but also to determine 
its position, and, with some tolerable accuracy, its 
. The five thousand five hundred fathoms 
run out by the Albany, with —- took two 
hours and forty minutes in its descent, and 
required ten hours for re-winding by four men, 
according to the usual rate. This rate of descent, 
it will be seen, was much less than that of the 
five thousand seven hundred fathoms of wire-line, 
which the officers of the Fancy passed out without 
tting soundings, and which occupied but one 
fe and a half in its fall, owing to the smaller 
amount of friction with the metal than the fibrous 
line. 

Let us hope that what has been so well begun 
by our friends across the Atlantic, may be not dis- 
regarded by our own authorities, but that similar 
researches may be made in those seas which 
manga | form the highway of our Oriental com- 
merce. If these things are worth the attention of 
a young people like the Americans, how much 
more so of the care of the British government, 
whose ships of war are floating in almost every 
degree of longitude and latitude throughout the 
watery world! In the vast Indian Ocean there is, 
beyond doubt, a rich harvest awaiting the laborer ; 
the field so often passed over is as yet unexplored. 


The crude materials extracted from ships’ logbooks | 


go to show that in the Indian seas there exists a 

gulf stream similar to that on the Eastern coasts 

America, having a temperature often above blood 
eat. 

In the system of aqueous circulation thus 
detected, and in the prevailing winds of the Pa- 
cific, are to be found the conditions which cause 
the climates of the Atlantic States to be repeated 
along the coasts of China ; the climate of Western 


Europe to be re-duplicated in North-western grees 


America. In the tepid waters of India which this 
stream conveys towards the Fox Islands—the New- 
foundland of the Pacific Ocean—is to be found the 
origin of the fogs of the North Pacific and the 
European-like climate of Oregon. It may readily 
be imagined that the storms which take their rise 
near the western margin of the Pacific Ocean will 
also follow this stream in their course. The 

sage from China to California, now made in fifty- 
four days, may reasonably be reduced to thirty, if 
we obtain an accurate knowledge of all these mat- 
ters ; and, in like manner, the voyage from Cal- 
cutta or Hong-kong to London might be shortened 
by a weck or two. 





From the Athenzeum. 


The Wanderer in Syria. By Grorce Wi.i1am 
Curtis. Bentley. 


Tr is about a year since we noticed a book of 
Eastern travel called ‘‘ Nile Notes’’—evidently b 
@ new writer, and evincing his possession of vari- 
ous gifts and warmth of imagination, 
power of poetic coloring, and a quick perception 





of the ludicrous in character and in incident. We 
assumed that an author of so much promise would 
be heard of again in the literary arena; and ac- 
cordingly he, is now before us as ‘‘ The Wanderer 
in Syria,”’ and has further announced a third work 
under the suggestive title of ‘ Lotus-Eating.”’ 
‘* The Wanderer” is a continuation of the author’s 
travels—and is divided between the Desert, Jeru- 
salem and Damascus. It is in the same style of 
poetic reverie and sentimental scene-painting as 
** Nile Notes,’’—but it shows that Mr. Curtis has 
more than one string to his harp. The character- 
istic of his former volume was a low, sad mono- 
tone—the music of the Memnon, in harmon 
with the oo sunshine and stagnant life o' 
Egypt—with the silence of its sacred river and the 
sepulchral grandeur of its pyramids and buried 
cities. The Wanderer, on ih contrary, is never 
melancholy. There is in him a prevailing sense 
of repose, but the spirit breathes easily and the 
languid hour is followed by bracing winds from 
Lebanon. There is the same warm sunshine—but 
the gorgeous colors and infinite varieties of Eastern 
life are presented with greater vivacity and 

We cannot but think, however, that the humor is 
here less airy and effective. Verde Giovane amused 
us in Egypt—but we find him a bore in Syria ;— 
nor do we think the Quaker, Frende, with his 
sion for reptiles and consequent love of damp 
Saeye a success. But this may be as much the 
ault of the theme as that of the artist. Humors 
show themselves against the dark background of 
the Pyramids which would take no shape in the 
water-gardens of Damascus. 

After this prelude, we shall let Mr. Curtis speak 
for himself as much as possible. He has no story 
to tell—and scarcely any sequence in his memo- 
randa ;—but dip where he will, there is something 
to reward our trouble. Here in a few words is the 
—— of an Oriental Mosque. It is full of poetic 

eauty :— 


You will go daily to the bazaar, because its pictu- 
resque suggestions are endless, and because the way 
leads you by the spacious mosques, broadly striped 
with red and blue, and because in the shaded silence 
of the interior you will see the strange spectacle of a 
house of God made also a house of man. There con- 
te the poor and homeless, and ply their trades. 
At nightfall, as some rich pilgrim turns away, he 
orders the Sakka, or water-carrier, to distribute the 
contents of his water-skin among the poor. In the’ 
silence, and under the stars, as he pours the water into 
the wooden bowls of the beggars, the Sakka exclaims, 
‘* Hasten, O thirsty, to the ways of God !’’—then 
breaks into a mournful singing—*‘ Paradise and for- 
giveness be the lot of him who gave you this water.’’ 
By day and night a fountain plays in the centre of 
the court, singing and praising God. The children 

lay with it, and sleep upon the marble pavement. 

he old men crone in the shadow, and moulder in the 
sun. The birds flutter and fly, and alight upon the 
delicate points of the ornaments ; and wheeling, the 
pavement ripples in their waving shadow. Five 
times a day the Muezzin calls from the minaret, . 
‘* God is great, come to prayer !’’ and at midnight, 
‘*Prayer is better than sleep !’’ and at daybreak, 
‘* Blessing and peace be upon thee, O Prophet of God, 
O comely of countenance !”’ 


Every scribbling ‘‘ Howadji” loves to try his . 
hand at a desert—as every boy-poet seizes on the 
ocean. Would our readers, familiar or unfamiliar - 
with the Desert of Warburton and Miss Martineau, . 
of St. John and Wilkinson, like to pass a day at . 
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El Harish with our vivacious and rhetorical Ameri- 
can Traveller 1— 


There came suddenly a strip of green land. It was 
like a branch of flowers, yet fresh, drifting out to a 
ship at sea. The birds sang clear, in the early morn- 
ing, high over our heads flashing in the bright air. 
The damp sand was delicately printed with the tracks 
of birds. The desert lay around us in low hillocks, 
like the long billows of a retiring ocean. The air 
blew fresh and sweet from the west. Fresh and sweet, 
for it was the breath of the Mediterranean. And 
suddenly we came upon green land. The country 
was like a rolling pasture. Grass and dandelions 
and a myriad of familiar wild flowers lay, wreaths 
of welcome, at our feet. There were clumps of palms 
and single acacias. The cactus, also, that we call 
Indian fig, shapeless, prickly, but full of the sun and 
fat with promise. The wind blew, the birds sang, 
the trees waved. They were the outposts of Life, 
whence it nodded and beckoned to us, and threw 
us flowers as we emerged from the death of the 
desert. It was a dream in beauty and in fleetness. 
MacWhirter—incarnate common sense—bore us 
straight through the dream into the desert again. 
They receded, they sank into vapory distance, those 
beautiful forms—the waving trees, the singing birds. 
Yet they were Palestine, they the symbols of the Holy 
Land. Promises and hopes, they sing and wave upon 
the ending desert, and I greeted them as the mariner 
in that ship at sea greets the south and romantic 
Spain, in the bough of blossoms floating byhim. The 
strip of green land passed, and we entered upon pure 
Sahara. It was the softest, most powdery sand ; 
tossed by light winds it drew sharp angles—glittering 
white angles, against the dense blue. The last trace 
of green vanished as we passed deeper among the 
ridges. The world was a chaotic ocean of spark- 
ling white sand. The desert was, in that moment, 
utter and hopeless desert, but was never desert again. 
Bare, and still, and bright, it was soft beyond ex- 

ression, in the fitful game of shadows played upon it 
y the sun—for vapors were gathering overhead. 
Suddenly, around one of the sharp angles—and I 
could not, until then, tell if it were near or far— 
suddenly a band of armed Arabs came riding towards 
us. They curvetted, and dashed, and caracoled upon 
spirited horses, leaping, and running, and prancing 
around imperturbable MacWhirter and El Shiraz, 
who plodded sublimely on. The Arabs came close to 
us, and greeted our men with endless kissings and 
salaams. They chatted and called aloud; their 
weapons flashed and rattled, their robes flowed in the 
wind—then suddenly like a cloud of birds they 

‘wheeled from us— 

Tirra, lirra! tirra, lirra ! 
Sang Sir Lancelot ! 

and away they sped over the horizon. We plodded 
on. The eyes of Khadra smiled delight at the glitter- 
ing party as it disappeared. The Armenian’s little 
white mare paced toilingly through the loose sand. 
It was high noon, and, advancing silently, we passed 
over the near horizon of the ridges and came upon a 
plain of hard sand. Not far away lay a town of white 
stone houses, and the square walls of a fort—and, 
beyond them all, the lustrous line of the sea. It was 
E] Harish, on the edge of the desert. The boys and 
Is ran out and surrounded us with staring curiosity. 
me were running horses, some passed upon little 
. donkeys, and others were unloading camels. Then 
ecame a swarthy-faced official in tattered garments. 
' He demanded our passports, and to him inly lament- 
‘ing that ‘‘the shadow of God upon earth’? had 
‘dwindled to such as this, we delivered them. Under 
‘the crescent moon the camp was pitched. And under 
“the crescent moon all Arabia was but a sea-beach. 
For unmitigated sand lay from the Mediterranean to 
‘the Euphrates. The curious children flocked out of 





the town, and watched with profound attention the 
ceremony of infidel tea-making, and the dinner of un- 
believers. The Muezzin called from the minaret, and 
the children left us to the sky, and the sand, and the 
sea. The Mediterranean called to us through the 
darkness. The moonlight was so vague that the sea 
and the desert were blent. The world was sunk in 
mysterious haze. We were encamped, it seemed, on 
the very horizon, and looked off into blank space. 
After the long silence of the desert, it was strange to 
hear the voice of the sea. It was Homer’s sea, the 
only sea of romance and fame ; over which Helen 
sailed, and the Argonauts—out of which sailed 
Columbus. It was St. John’s sea and Alexander’s— 
Hadrian’s and the Crusaders’. Upon its shore stood 
Carthage, and across its calm the Syrens sa 
These fames and figures passed. But a poet’s w 
remained— 
T love all waste 

And solitary places, where we taste 

The pleasure of believing what we see 

Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be. 

Further on, we have Jerusalem transferred to 
paper :— 

Within the walls, Jerusalem is among the most pic- 
turesque of cities. It is very small. You can walk 
quite round it in less than an hour. There are only 
some seventeen thousand inhabitants, of whom nearly 
half are Jews. The material of the city is a cheerful 
stone, and so massively are the lofty, blind house 
walls laid, that, in pacing the more solitary streets, 
you seem to be threading the mazes of a huge fortress. 
Often the houses extend over the street, which winds 
under them in dark archways, and where there are 
no overhanging buildings, there are often supports of 
masonry thrown across from house to house. There 
are no windows upon the street, except a few pictn- 
resque, projecting lattices. Jerusalem is an utter ruin. 
The houses, so fair in seeming, are often all crumbled 
away upon the interior. The arches are shattered, 
and vines and flowers wave and bloom down all the 
vistas. The streets are never straight for fifty rods ; 
but climb and wind with broken steps, and the bold 
buildings thrust out buttressed corners, graced with 
luxuriant growths, and arched with niches for statue 
and fountain. It is a mass of ‘‘ beautiful bits,’’ as 
artists say. And you will see no fairer sight in the 
world than the groups of brilliantly draped Orientals 
emerging into the sun from the vine-fringed darkness 
of the arched ways. * * The beautiful building 
stands within a spacious inclosure of green lawn and 
arcades. Olive, orange and cypress trees grow 
around the court, which, in good sooth, is ‘a little 
heaven below,’’ for the Muslim, who lie dreaming in 
the soft shade, from morning to night. It is a fore- 
taste of Paradise, in kind, except the houris. For 
although the mosques are not forbidden to women, 
Mahammed said it would be better for them to have 
prayers read by eunuchs in their own apartments. 
In the picturesque gloom and brightness of the city, 
the mosque is a dream of heaven also, even to the un- 
believers. There are many entrances, and as you saun- 
ter under the dark archways of the streets, and look 
suddenly up a long dim arcade, upon the side, you 
perceive, closing the vista, the sunny green of the 
mosque grounds, and feel the warm air stealing out- 
ward from its silence, and see the men and women 
and children praying under the trees. 


Our ‘‘ Howadji ’’ writes with fervor of the beauty 
of Damascus, as ‘‘ the garden of the Orient’’ burst 
on his view for the first time. The very atmos- 
phere of the East floats above his picture—but we 

refer to follow him for a final sample of his wares 
into one of the famous water-cafés of that city : — 


Everywhere in the humming gush of fountains you 
hear the low musical laughter of Undine. Thus, 
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through the heart of the city, the cool cedars of 
Labanon sing their shade. The flashing jets in the 
silent and sunny courts, like winks of that glancing 
spirit, soothe your mind long before you suspect the 
reason. In the bazaars and chief streets that laugh 
is stifled, but when you turn aside, just outside the 
bazaars, and pass beyond the gates, you are on the 
banks of Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. 
In this realm of water are the cafés, of which, sip- 
ping a petit verre in the Algerine Café, upon the 
Parisian Boulevards, and looking at the Arab women 
there, some Howadji have vaguely dreamed. But 
nothing in civilized cities reminds you of these resorts. 
They are open spaces upon the banks of the streams, 
shielded by heavy foliaged trees from the sun, and 
secluded entirely from any noise but that of rushing 
water. The finest café is entered through a large 
room, whose walls are striped in the usual manner, 
and which is furnished with shabby stools, and multi- 
tudes of nargilehs, chibouques, and glass cups for 
sherbet and coffee. It opens into a cool, green seclu- 
sion, through which shoots a flashing stream, crossed 
by a little bridge. No café in the world, elsewhere, 
can offer a luxury so exquisite. In the hot day it 
proffers coolness and repose. We sit upon the little 
bridge, and through the massive foliage around us catch 
gleams of the color upon the nearest walls. The pas- 
sionate sun cannot enter unrestrained ; but he dashes 
his splendor against the trees, and they distil it in 
flickering drops of intense brightness upon the 
emooth, hard, black ground. We have his beauty, 
but not his blaze. Supreme luxury! Even the 
proud sun shall help to cool us by the vivid contrast 
of the flecks of his light with the mellow shadow in 
which we sit. Beneath leaps the swift river, gurgling 
a as it shoots, like a joyful boy in running. 
t sweeps forever around an old greened wall below. 
It is forever overhung by blossoming figs, and waving 
vines, and almonds which bower it as it. passes, far 
over-leaning to hear its forest tales of Lebanon. 
Around us sit figures clad in rainbow brilliance, 
which, in placing there, Nature has preceded Art 
and satisfied imagination. We sip sherbet of roses or 
smooth Mocha coffee. Nera! It is the fountained 
Kiosk of Damascus. Yet these resorts, with all their 
shabby stools and coarse matting, convey a finer 
sense of luxury than any similar attempt in Western 
life. In view of the purpose desired, these cafés are 
the triumph of art, although nothing can be simpler 
and ruder than the whole structure. They are the 
broadest and most obvious strokes in the adaptation 
of natural advantages to the greatest enjoyment. 
The streams are as wild as mountain brooks, the trees 
as untrimmed as in the forest, yet the combination 
satisfies the strongest desire of a hot climate—coolness 
and repose. These resorts are the country serving the 
city, but not emasculated of its original character. 
It serves the city as a negro slave clad in his native 
costume, in bright trinkets and with braided hair, 
serves the citizen. As London in its vast parks 
secures for itself the crown of city luxury, namely, 
the unchanged aspect of fields and woods, so that 
awaking upon Regent’s Park, you shall seem, in the 
lowing and tranquil grazing of cattle, and in the 
singing of birds in the morning silence, to be a 
hundred miles from men, so it is here, except that 
here is the golden atmosphere of romance and of the 
natural picturesque. But the London parks are only 
pastoral landscapes hung upon the city walls. The 
cafés of Damascus are passionate poems. There is the 
difference between  mild-eyed milkmaid and the 
swart magnificence of Zenobia. 


We have quoted enough to warrant our praises 
[wer and present. Mr. Curtis’ fault is that of 
vid—an. over-lusciousness of style—too great a 
fondness for color. Ie cloys the appetite with 
sweetness. His aim as a writer should be,. to 
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obtain a greater depth and variety of manner— 
more of contrast in his figures. He is rich in 
natural gifts, and time and study will probabl 
~— in him what is yet wanting of artistic skill 
and taste. 





From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
LETTERS OF MRS. PIOZZI, 


ON THE PUBLICATION OF HER ANECDOTES OF DR. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Tae name of Mrs. Piozzi is well known, partly 
from her own writings, but more particularly from 
her long intimacy with Dr. Johnson, and as one 
of his Vieguehee. When Mrs. Thrale she was 
for sixteen or seventeen years the mistress of the 
house in which Johnson spent his happiest hours, 
and indeed the greater part of his time ; but be- 
cause, by her second marriage with Signor Piozzi, 
she gave irrevocable offence to her arbitrary old 
friend, it became the fashion to take part against 
her, and to decry, not only the prudence of her 
personal conduct, but also the value of her literary 
memoirs. In the Literary Calendar of Living Au- 
thors, published in 1816, it is remarked that— 


Mrs. Piozzi was the intimate friend and corre- 
spondent of Dr. Johnson, whose displeasure: she in- 
curred by her very imprudent marriage ; and when 
the Doctor died she published letters and anecdotes of 
that venerable character, without paying much re- 
gard to the propriety of the selection, or the veraci 
of her relations. The late ingenious Joseph Baretti, 
in particular, was very severe on her conduct ; and 
Dr. Wolcot published an admirable poem, in which 
he exposed the literary lady and her competitor, Mr. 
Boswell, under the appropriate titles of Bozzy and 
Piozzi. 

Another generation is rather inclined to — 
with gratitude and esteem the contributions of both 
those persons to the literary history of the eigh- 
teenth century. Mrs, Piozzi certainly ranks next 
to Boswell among the biographers of Johnson, and 
Mr. Croker has made larger use of her anecdotes 
than of any other writer’s, among the variorum 
Ana faction & to his repeated editions of the Life 
of Johnson. 

A volume of Piozziana was published: in 1833 ; 
and another series, extracted from her “ British 
Synonomy,”’ was given in this Magazine during 
1849 and 1850. We are not aware that any ex- 
tended memoir of her life has been published ; but 
a brief one appeared in our Obituary at the time 
of her death in 1821. An interesting series of her 
correspondence with Mr. Samuel Lysons was pub- 
lished in Bentley’s Miscellany, from July to De- 
cember, 1850. 

Having been favored with copies of some of the 
letters which passed between Mrs. Piozzi and her 

ublisher, Mr. Cadell, during the preparation of 

er works upon Johnson, we think they cannot 
fail to be acceptable to our readers, as everythi 
connected with the literary history of Johnson 
his times seems to partake of the importance al-- 
ways attached to that venerated name. It will be- 
perceived that the division of her materials re- 
specting Johnson into two publications, arose from 
the circumstance of her being in Italy, whilst many 
of her papers were locked up at the Bank of 
land. Her Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson were pu' 
lished in small octavo, 1786, the Letters in two. 
volumes octavo, 1788, All the following letters to 
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Mr. Cadell relate more immediately to the former 
of these works :— 


18th July, 1785. 
Tam favored with your letter, and pleased with 
the advertisement, but it will be impossible to t 
the verses till my return to England, as they are all 
locked up with other papers in the Bank, nor should 
I choose to put the key (which is now at Milan) in 
any one’s hand except my own. If you will have the 
Anecdotes and print them first, I believe the Venetian 
Resident would be kind enough to carry them for me, 
as he is much Mr. Piozzi’s friend and mine, and will 
be in London the first or second month of next year, 
at latest, perhaps somewhat sooner ; but if that should 
be the case [ am willing to double my diligence, and 
we may publish the two other volumes when I get 
back. Let me know your determination, and remem- 
ber the reliance I have made on your honor, in leav- 
ing the whole to be transacted by you in the absence of 

Your most obdt. servt., 
H, L. Piozzi. 


Sienna, 20 Octr. 1785. 

Sir,—I finished my Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. at 
Florence ; and, taking them with me to Leghorn, got 
@ clean transcript made there, such as I hope will do 
for you to print from ; though there may be some 
errors, perhaps many which have escaped me, as I 
sm wholly unused to the business of sending manu- 
scripts to the press, and must rely on you to get every- 
thing done properly when it comes into your hands. 
We left the book with Mr. Otto Franck, banker at 
Leghorn, who promised to send it to London by the 
ship Piedmont, Joel Forster, captain. It was sealed 
up and directed to you, and Mr. Otto Franck gave 
me his word you should receive it safely the moment 
the vessel arrives at its place of destination. I thought 
it useless to write to you before now, and, indeed, I 
have been ill and have not thought of writing to any- 
body ; when you shall be pleased to answer this let- 
ter, it must be to Naples that you direct ; and it is 
there too that I hope to be told of the manuscript 
coming safe to your hands. I have the fullest confi- 
dence of your doing everything for our mutual honor 
and advantage, and have only to wish that the book 
may be well received. 

I am, sir, your most humble servt., 
Hester Lyncu Piozz1. 


Mr. Otto Franck consigns our manuscript to Mess. 
John and Francis Baring and Comp. It is to them, 
therefore, that you must make application, if it does 
not come to you without sending for. We left Leg- 
horn the 6th of this month. 


Naples, 26 Dec. 1785. 
Sim,—I wrote to you from Sienna last October,— 
I forget the day,—and told you in that letter that the 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson were sent from Leghorn to 
London in the ship Piedmont, or Prince of Piedmont, 
Joel Forster, commander, consigned by Mr. Otto 
Franck, banker at Leghorn, to Mess. John and Fran- 
cis Baring and Compy., London. Never having had 
any answer to this letter, nor any account of the 
book’s arrival, I am afraid there has been some mis- 
take or accident ; and earnestly beg your answer by 
return of post, directed to Mr. Thos. Jenkins, banker, 
at Rome, as he will be sure to forward it to, 
, Sir, your most humble servt., 
Hester L. Prozzi. 


Naples, 17 Feb. 1786. 
toa? am much obliged to you for the letter just 
now sent me from Rome by Mr. Jenkins, dated 24th 
of Jan., and feel sincerely mortified at the thoughts 
of having plagued you when your spirits were de- 
press’d by a recent misfortune. Be assured, my 
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good sir, that I am perfectly satisfied to settle our 
pecuniary affairs in the manner you say other people 
do,—dividing the profits equitably between us, when 
print and paper are paid. The book will be larger 
than I thought for ; I enclose you a list of friends 
who must have each of themone. Mr. Lysons is very 
good-natured, and if the letter I wrote him the 31st 
of last Dec. comes safe, he will have my thanks in it 
for his kind friendship ; but I have never seen Mr. 
Boswell’s publication, nor should have known a word 
of its contents, had not two or three correspondents 
told me very lately that he had said some strange 
things about Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on Shakespeare, 
and laid to my charge concerning it expressions w*” 
I never used. My distance from all possibility of de- 
fending myself will perhaps invite attacks ; but if I 
was weak enough to let such arrows poyson my peace, 
I should be very imprudent indeed to engage as Mr. 
Cadell’s correspondent, and obedient servant, 
Hester L. P1ozzi. 


Please to direct as before, to the care of Mr. Jen- 
kins, at Rome. 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
Mrs. Montague. 
Dr. Michael Lort, Saville-row.* 
Mr. Sam. Lysons. 
Mr. George James, Oxford-row, Bath. 
Mrs. Lewis, at Mrs. Codrington’s, Albemarle-street. 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart. 
Dr. Delap, Lewes, Sussex. 
Mr. Rich. Tidy, Brighthelmstone. 
Mr. Cator, Adelphi. 
Dr. Parker, St. James’. 
Charles Selwin, Esq., Manchester-square. 
Mr. Henry Johnson :—will call for it. 
Count Turconi, Paris, if possible. 
Charles Jackson, Esq., of the Post-office. 
Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, Bart. 
Miss Jane Nicholson, No. 110, Bond-street. 
r. Lysons. 
Mr. Peach. 
Count Turconi lives at No. 
Paris. 


1 
24, Rue de Sautier, 


Rome, 3 March, 1786. 
Mr. Cadell, 

Sizr,—Having heard repeatedly from various ac- 
quaintance that Mr. Boswell has thought fit to prej- 
udice me in the minds of the publick and of Mrs. 
Montagu, by giving them to understand that I dis- 
liked her book, or words to that effect ;+ I earnestly 
beg you will contradict the report in whatever man- 
ner you think most efficacious, and assure the town 
of my esteem for the distinguished talents of that lady, 
which can only be exceeded by my veneration of her 
character. 

Ian, sir, your obedt. servt., 
H. L. Prozzi. 


Be pleased to send the Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson’s 
Life, very finely bound, to Sam. Whitbread, Esq., 
Portman-square, and write in the first leaf of it, 
** From the Author.’’ 

Venice, 20 May, 1786. 

Mrs. Piozzi sends her compliments to Mr. Cadell, 
and though she has not heard from him about the lit- 
tle book’s success, desires him to be assured that he 
is the only friend from whom she has not heard of it, 
jas every post brings her very flattering accounts of 
| its reception. Whatever money comes to her 


* In Dr. Lort’s letters to Dr. Perey, Bishop of Dromore, 
recently published in the Seventh volume of Nichols’ 
Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, are fre- 
quent allusions to his correspondence with Mrs. Piozzi in 
Italy, and extracts from her letters, 
+ Full particulars on this matter will be found in Mrs. 
Piozzi’s correspondence with Mr. Lysons, in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, to which we have already referred. 
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(and she concludes they are getting rich apace now,) 
may be paid into Mess. Drummonds and Co. in her 
name ; and she begs that Mr. Cadell will present to 
Charles Shard, Esq., and to the Rev. Mr. L. Chappe- 
low, of Hill Street, Berkeley Square, each a copy of 
the book, elegantly bound. She has another favor to 
beg, which is that he will send her three copies to 
Lyons, directing to Mons. Sepolina, as she wrote Mr. 
Lysons word two or three days ago. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
BUNKER HILL, 


AN OLD-TIME BALLAD. 
Ir was a starry night in June ; the air was soft and 


When the ‘‘ minute men’’ from Cambridge came, and 
gathered on the hill ; 

Beneath us lay the sleeping town, around us frowned 
the fleet, 

But the pulse of — not of slaves, within our 
bosoms beat 

And every heart rose high with hope, as fearlessly we 
said, 

“© We will be numbered with the free, or numbered 
with the dead !”’ 


“* Bring out the line to mark the trench, and stretch 
it on the sward !’’ 

The trench is marked—the tools are brought—we 
utter not a word, 

But stack our guns, then fall to work, with mattock 
and with spade, 

A thousand men with sinewy arms, and not a sound 
is made ; 

So still were we, the stars beneath, that scarce a 
whisper fell ; 

We heard the red-coat’s musket click, and heard him 
cry, ‘* All’s well !”” 

And here and there a twinkling port, reflected on the 


deep, - 

In many a wavy shadow showed their sullen guns 
asleep. 

Sleep on, thou bloody hireling crew ! in careless slum- 

r lie ; 

The trench is growing broad and deep, the breast-work 
broad and high ; 

No striplings we, but bear the arms that held the 
French in check, 

The drum that beat at Louisburgh, and thundered in 
Quebec ! 

And thou, whose promise is deceit, no more thy word 
we’ll trust, 

Thou butcher Gage ! ! thy power and thee we ’Il humble 
in the dust ; 

Thou and thy tory minister have boasted to thy 
brood 


“ The lintels of the faithful shall be sprinkled with our 
blood !” 

But though these walls those lintels be, thy zeal is all 
in vain ; 

A thousand freemen shall rise up for every freeman 
slain ; 

And when o’er trampled crowns and thrones they 
raise the mighty shout, 

This soil their Palestine shall be! their altar this 
redoubt ! 


See how the morn is breaking! the red is in the 
sky! 

The mist is — from the stream that floats in 
silence 

The Lively’s hl ‘looms through the fog, and they our 
works have spied, 

For the ruddy flash and round shot part in thunder 
from her side ; 
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And — and the Cerberus make every bosom 
thrill, 

With gun and shell, and drum and bell, and boat- 
swain’s whistle shrill : 

But deep and wider grows the trench, as spade and 
mattock ply, 

For we have to cope with fearful odds, and the time 
is drawing nigh ! 


Up with the pine-tree banner! Our gallant Prescott 
stands 


Amid sed plunging shells and shot, and plants it with 
is hands ; 
Up a the shout ! for Putnam comes upon his reek- 
g bay, 
With vndy spur and foamy bit, in haste to join the 


And m2 with his snow-white hairs, and face all 
flush and sweat, 

Unscathed by French and Indian, wears a youthful 
glory yet. 


But thou, whose soul is glowing in the summer of thy 
years, 
Unvanquishable Warren, thou (the youngest of thy 


peers), 

Wert born, and bred, and shaped, and made to act a 
patriot’s part, 

And ity enn Sy geen hab heey eae 

eart ! 

Well may ye bark, ye British wolves ! with leaders 
such as they, 

Not one will fail t "follow where they choose to lead 
the way— 

As once before, ig two months since, we followed 
on your trac 

And with our rifles _ the road ye took in going 
back. 


Ye slew a sick man in his bed ; ye slew, with hands 
accursed, 
A mother nursing, and her blood fell on the babe she 


nursed ; 
By their own doors our kinsman fell and perished in 
the strife ; 
But as we hold a hireling’s cheap, and dear a free> 
man’s life, 
By Tanner brook and Lincoln bridge, before the shut 
of sun 
We took the recompense we claimed—a score for 
every one ! 
Hark ! from the town a trumpet! The barges at the 
wharf 
Are a — the living freight—and now they ’re 
g off ; 
With deta an glitter, trump and drum, in all its 
bright array 
Behold the vee 3 sacrifice move slowly o’er the 
bay! 
And still and still the barges fill, and still across the 


deep, 

Like thunder-clouds along the sky, the hostile trans- 
ports sweep ; 

And now they ’re forming at the Point—and now the 
lines advance ; 

We see beneath the sultry sun their polished bayonets 
glance : 

We hear — ng throbbing drum, the bugle chal- 
lenge ri 

Quick bursts, me loud, the flashing cloud, and rolls 
from wing to wing ; 

But on the height our bulwark stands ; tremendous im 
its gloom, 

As sullen as a tropic sky, and silent as a tomb. 


And so we waited till we saw, at scarce ten rifles’ 
length, 

The old vindictive Saxon spite, in all its stubborn 
strength ; 
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When sudden, flash on flash, around the jagged ram- 
part burst 

From every gun the livid light upon the foe accurst ; 

Then quailed a monarch’s might before a free-born 

ple’s ire ; 

Then drank the sward the veteran’s life, where swept 
the yeoman’s fire ; 

Then, staggered by the shot, we saw their serried 
columns reel, 

And fall, as falls the bearded rye beneath the reaper’s 
steel ; 

And then arosea mighty shout, that might have waked 
the dead, 

** Hurrah ! they run ! the fieldis won !”? ‘* Hurrah ! 
the foe is fled !’’ 

And every man hath dropped his gun to clutch a 
neighbor’s hand, 

As his heart kept praying all the while for Home and 
Native Land. 


Thrice on that day we stood the shock of thrice a thou- 
sand foes ; 

And thrice that day within our lines the shout of vic- 
‘tory rose ! 

And though our swift fire slackened then, and, red- 
dening in the skies, 

We saw, from Charlestown’s roofs and walls, the 
flamy columns rise ; 

Yet while we had a cartridge left, we still maintained 
the fight, 

Nor gained the foe one foot of ground upon that blood- 
stained height. 


What though for us no laurels bloom, nor o’er the 
nameless brave 

No sculptured trophy, scroll, nor hatch, records a 
warrior-grave ? 

What though the day to us was lost? 
deathless page 

The everlasting charter stands, for every land and 
age ! 

For man hath broke his felon bonds, and cast them 
in the dust, 

And claimed his heritage divine, and justified the 
trust ; 

While through his rifted prison-bars the hues of free- 
dom pour, 

O’er every nation, race and clime, on every sea and 
shore, 

Such glories as the patriarch viewed, when, ’mid the 
darkest skies, 

He saw above a ruined world the Bow of Promise 
rise. 


Upon that 





From che Journal of Commerce, 17 June. 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


Tris is the anniversary of that memorable engage- 
ment which ushered in the Revolution. It was a 
hard-fought, desperate battle; and although the 
British claimed the victory, and did eventually get 
possession of the entrenchments, after the ammunition 
of the Americans was exhausted, it was at a fearful 
cust, and the remark was made in Parliament, that a 
few more such victories would ruin the British cause 
in America, or to that effect. 

And here we will mention an extraordinary fact in 
acoustics, about which there can be no mistake. An 
intelligent and very respectable gentleman, by the 
name of Ebenezer Snell, who is still living at the age 
of eighty and upwards, was in a cornfield with a 
negro on the 17th of June, 1776, in the township of 
Cummington, Mass., 120 miles west of Bunker Hill 
by the course of the road, and at least 190 in an air 
line. Some time during the day, the negro was lying 
on the ground, and remarked to Ebenezer that there 
was war somewhere, for he could distinctly hear the 








BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL.—LETTER OF LORD BYRON. 


firing. Ebenezer put his ear to the ground, and also 
heard the firing distinctly, and for a considerable 
time. He remembers the fact, which made a deep 
impression on his mind, as plainly as though it were 
yesterday. Few instances are on record, of cannon 
being heard at so great a distance on land, especiall 
on land of irregular surface and abounding wit 
forests. 

We have reserved for this occasion, the spirit-stir- 
ring poem on the first page of to-day’s paper. It was 
written by Mr. Frederick Cozzens of this city, and 
published in the last number of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker”’ 
Magazine. It is a noble tribute to the patriotismand 
self-sacrificing heroism of the men who fought the 
first great battle of the American Revolution. ‘One 
thing is certain,’’ said Mr. Webster, in his speech 
commemorating the completion of the Bunker Hill 
Monument: ‘ that after the New England troops had 
shown themselves able to face and repulse the regu- 
lars, it was decided that peace could never be estab- 
lished, but upon the basis of the independence of the 
colonies. When the sun of that day went down, the 
event of Independence was no longer doubtful. Ina 
few days Washington heard of the battle, and he in- 
quired if the militia had stood the fire of the regulars. 
When told that they had not only stood that fire, but 
reserved their own till the enemy was within eight 
rods, and then poured it in with tremendous effect, 
‘*Then,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ the liberties of the country 
are safe.’’ The description of the battle in Mr. Coz- 
zens’ ballad is entirely true to history, and so graphic 
that we seem almost to witness the events thus 
summed up by Mr. Webster :—‘‘ the cannonading ; 
the landing of the British ; the advance ; the cool 
ness with which the charge was met ; the repulse ; 
the second attack ; the second repulse ; the burnin 
of Charlestown ; and, finally, the closing assault, a 
the slow retreat of the Americans.’’ 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LETTER OF LORD BYRON, 
DENYING THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘‘ THE VAMPIRE.” 


10 Dartmouth St., Westr., Jan. 17th, 1852. 

Mr. Ursan,—The original of the annexed letter 
has never been out of the possession of a friend of 
mine, who received it from a person in the employ 
of his lordship’s family ; and I am not aware that 
it has ever been published, at least in this coun- 
try. The editor of Galignani’s Messenger may 
have inserted it, in the first instance, in his news- 
paper; but I do not know where in London to find 
a file of that journal. 

‘* The Vampire” was a composition unblushing- 
ly attributed to Lord Byron on its first publica- 
tion, as appears from the following advertisement, 
which I copy from the Literary Gazette of the 24th 
April, 1819 :— 


Lord Byron. 


This day is published, in 8vo., _ 4s. 6d., THE 
Vampyre; aTale. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 
To which is added an account of his Lordship’s Resi- 
dence in the Island of Mitylene. 

Printed, by permission, for Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones, Paternoster Row. 


The terms of this announcement will render iv- 
telligible some of the allusions made by Lord By- 
ron in the letter. 

Yours, &ec., 


8. E, T. 








LETTER OF LORD BYRON.—QUEECHY. 


To the Editor of Galignani’s Messenger. 


Venice, April 27th, 1819. 

Sir,—In various numbers of your journal I have 
seen mentioned a work entitled ‘* The Vampire,’’ with 
the addition of my nameas that of the author. I am 
not the author, and never heard of the work in ques- 
tion until now. In a more recent paper I perceive a 
formal annunciation of ‘‘The Vampire,’’ with the 
addition of an account of my ‘‘ residence in the island 
of Mitylene,’’ an island which I have occasionally 
sailed by in the course of travelling some years ago 
through the Levant, and where I should have no ob- 
jection to reside—but where I have never yet resided. 
Neither of these performances are mine ; and I pre- 
sume that it is neither unjust nor ungracious to re- 
quest that you will favor me by contradicting the ad- 
vertisement to which I allude. If the book is clever, 
it would be base to deprive the real writer, whoever 
he may be, of his honors ; and, if stupid, I desire the 
responsibility of nobody’s dulness but my own. 

You will excuse the trouble I give you; the impu- 
tation is of no great importance, and as long as it was 
confined to surmises and reports, I should have re- 
ceived it as I have received many others—in silence ; 
but the formality of a public advertisement of a book 
I never wrote, and a residence where I never resided, 
is a little too much, particularly as I have no notion 
of the contents of the one nor the incidents of the 
other. I have besides a personal dislike to ‘‘ Vam- 
Pires,’’ and the little acquaintance I have with them 
would by no means induce me to divulge their secrets. 

You did me a much less injury by your paragraphs 
about ‘‘ my devotion,’’ and ‘‘ abandonment of society 
for the sake of religion,’? which appeared in your 
Messenger during last Lent—all of which are not 
founded on fact ; but you see I do not contradict 
them, because they are merely personal, whereas the 
others in some degree concern the reader. 

You will oblige me by complying with my request 
of contradiction. I assure you that I know nothing 
of the works in question ; and have the honor to be 
(as the Correspondents to Magazines say) ‘* yourcon- 
stant reader,’’ and 

Very obedt., humble servt., 
Byron. 


A Monsieur, Monsieur Galignani, 18, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


[We add two extracts from Lord Byron’s Letters 
to his publisher, Mr. Murray :— 


May 15, 1819. ‘I have got your extravt and the 
Vampire. I need not say it is not mine. There isa 
rule to go by ; you are my publisher (till we quar- 
rel), and what is not published by you is not written 
by me.’’—Moore’s Letters, &c., of Lord Byron, 1830, 
Ato. ii. 207. 

May 25. ‘‘A few days ago I sent you all I knew 
of Polidori’s Vampire. He may do, say, or write 
what he pleases, but I wish he would not attribute to 
me his own compositions.’’—Ibid., p. 211. 

In noticing ‘* Ernestus Berchtold ; or the Modern 
CEdipus, a Tale. By J. W. Polidori, M. D.,’’ pub- 
lished before the end of the same year, a contemporary 
critic says, ‘‘ This is another of the semi-sentimental, 
semi-supernatural productions to which we are now 
prone—the prose Byroniads which infest the times. 
8 An introduction states Berchtold to be one 
of the three tales engendered by a travelling junta of 
our country folks, who agreed to write each a story 
founded on some superstition.. Frankenstein, by God- 
win’s daughter, Shelley’s wife, was the first ; the Vam- 
pire, of which we have a poor piece at the end of Ma- 
zeppa, and a surreptitious whole by Dr. Polidori, in- 
stead of its planner, Lord Byron, in a separate form, 
the second ; and this novel, the third.’’—Literary 
Gazette for 1819, p. 546.] 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
Queechy. By ExizapetH WETHERELL, author of ‘‘ The 
Wide, Wide World.’’ Intwovols. London: James 
Nisbett and Co., Berners street ; Hamilton, Adams 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 2. 


Qurrcuy is a religious romance of two volumes, 
containing the usual allowance of three. It is a work 
of very considerable talent, though not much abound- 
ing in incident, and deficient in plot. These defects 
are, however, more than compensated by the numer- 
ous graphic and life-like delineations of American 
society in all its various grades, American scenery 
under the aspect of all seasons, and American cus- 
toms and prejudices in all their strange and amusing 
piquancy. The heroine, Fleda, around whom the in- 
terest concentres, is a creation exquisite in all re- 
spects, but we are afraid too decidedly a phenomenon 
to be paralleled on this side the Atlantic. She steps 
forth on the canvas at eight years of age already a 
heroine and a practical philosopher ; and, what is less 
to our taste in one so young, an evangelist in some 
sort to boot. While yet a child, she converts the 
hero of the tale, Carleton, an English nobleman and 
an infidel, to Christianity, and then, parting from him 
soon after in Paris, returns to New York, where, 
through some commercial disaster, she and her uncle’s 
family are plunged from a state of affluence and ease 
to one of comparative destitution and struggling want. 
Fleda, yet a child, is now the virtual head of the 
family ; and, by her industry, self-denial, tact and 
moral control, manages not only to keep the wolf 
from the door, but to create a sunshine within the 
homely walls. She is cook and housekeeper, gar- 
dener and farmer, and finds time amid all her avoca- 
tions to write tolerable verse for the magazines, which 
brings in five-dollar notes to supply the wants of the 
household. All this, and much more, make her, to 
our thinking, quite an ‘‘ impossible she,’’ yet we like 
her and love her none the less, for reasons which one 
can hardly describe, but which all who read her his- 
tory will easily comprehend. Despite her toil and 
cares, she grows up a radiant and lovely woman, meets 
again with Carleton at New York, where she visits 
occasionally ; and, notwithstanding a cloud of oppos- 
ing circumstances and the manceuvres of 2 managing 
mother of a marriageable family, finally becomes his 
wife. 

The character of Carleton though not sufficiently 
defined, is well sustained, and has evidently cost the 
writer some trouble. It is not too like an English 
nobleman—anything but that—being far more cleri- 
cal than aristocratic. But it is consistent throughout, 
and being the ideal ofa Christian and a gentleman of 
high birth, who acts and talks continually in both 
characters, is one that could not have been drawn by 
a feeble pen. 

The only other characters of any note are Barby, a 
capital specimen of an American ‘‘help’’ under ju- 
dicious management ; Constance, a lively, selfish and 
witty New York lass, a charming outspoken flirt, of 
whom we have not half enough, and a Dr. Quacken- 
boss, whose patronymic his servants abbreviated into 
Boss, and his patients into Quack. The villain of the 
piece is a kickable scoundrel of the name of Thorn, 
whose villany Carleton counteracts on the moral force 
principle. 

The authoress is at home, and writes to good pur- 
pose, so long as she is on American ground. In 
Paris, and still more in England, if not absolutely 
wide of the mark, her delineations are tame and 
spiritless, betraying a want of familiarity with the 
scenes she describes. 

On the whole, these volumes are interesting and 
agreeable companions. To the English romance- 
reader they will wear the appearance of an odd kind 
of novelty, being spotted, not veined, with religious 
sentiment. For whole chapters the narrative runs 
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merrily along, without any indication of the author’s 
evangelical purposes, and then, plump! we fall sud- 
denly into a homily from Scripture, or a string of 
serious admonitions upon doctrinal points. Perhaps 
this, too, is American ; if it be an excellence, it is one 
which we islanders have not yet learned to appre- 
ciate. 
From the N. Y. Eve. Post. 

We have been reminded, that although we have 
several times alluded to the success of this work with 
the public, we have never expressed an opinion of its 
merits. The following notice, from the pen of a lady, 
will supply the deficiency :-— 

** We take pleasure in congratulating the author 
upon her success, not merely with the public, but in 
the composition of the work. In common with many 
others, we were disappointed, at first, to find that we 
had not before us a sequel to the ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ 
which has become deservedly popular, but which 
seemed to require a continuation to give perfect com- 
pleteness to the narrative. ‘ Queechy,’ however, re- 
tains the same freshness of style that we remarked in 
that work, while the interest is agreeably sustained 
throughout the book. If we are inclined to doubt the 
existence of so perfect a child as Fleda, the heroine, 
we cannot help thinking her a very charming little 
creature, lacking only a few faults and foibles to be 
quite irresistible. Carleton is too systematic a lover 
to please us, and we turn willingly from his fastid- 
iousness to that capital specimen of a Yankee help, a 
character drawn to the life, as many a New Englander 
can testify. A vein of humor throws a cheerful light 
upon the pictures of country life ; among which, that 
of a donation party strikes us as perhaps the most 
graphic. In these tales are to be found originality, 
power of description and humor, three of the best 
elements of novel and prose writing ; and we trust 
soon to see another work from a pen promising so 
much pleasure to the lovers of fiction.”’ 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


FRAGMENTS OF POETRY. 
CREDO. 
Quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus creditum est. 


My heart is sick, my whole head drooping faints 
With all this coil of Sabbaths and of saints : 
Even as of yore the Pharisaic tribe, 
Lawyer astute, and casuistic Scribe, 
Their grievous loads on weak men’s shoulders laid, 
Yet would not, could not, lend a finger’s aid, 
So still God’s Law, with human fancies fraught, 
Is circumscribed, belied, and set at naught. 
One damns the use of some indifferent dish, 
And pins his hopes of heaven on Wednesday fish ; 
- Another thinks all duty this—no more— 
To call the Pope of Rome a scarlet Whore ; 
This shakes his head, and ‘‘ doubts if grace be sent 
To those who pray by Act of Parliament ;’’ 
That ‘‘ hopes the best for Schismatists, but can’t 
See aught for them within the covenant.’’ 
Meantime the inquirer, penitent and lone, 
Who gropes in darkness for the Altar Stone, 
Disturbed by doubt, by wakening conscience vexed, 
And the remembrance of some child-learnt text, 
Ponders amazed, if one of these be true, 
Where all the other sects are wandering to ; 
And turns from priest to priest with vacant eye, 
** How shall I save my soul ?’’ his anxious cry. 
One preaching this for truth, and that another, 
Proves himself fallible, if wrong his brother ; 
For all, with instinct’s true consent, declare 
God’s covenant, a blessing, not a snare. 
** Faith Catholic,’’ they cry, ‘‘ is to receive 
What all men, always, everywhere believe :’’ 
Well said—but O ! how sadly missed the uses 
Of this, their own, experimentum crucis— 








FRAGMENTS OF POETRY. 


While all dispute on points of doctrine, none 
Doubt what Religion teaches to be pone. 
Bear sorrow here, and look to Heaven for bliss— 
This thy theology, thy practice this ; 
Believe God’s promises, his precepts keep, 
Joy with the joyful, with the mourner weep, 
Exalt Love’s banner, evermore unfurled, 
And keep thyself unspotted from the world. 
O blest indeed, if thus we knew our good, 
O blest even on Earth, if but we would ! 
Sure that, though shades close densely round our way, 
The path of Duty leads to perfect day. 


THE HOMES. 
(To my constant reader.) 
I. 


Since first the Universe began, 
Two Spirits wage relentless strife, 

Two beings sum the perfect man— 
The husband and the wife ; 

Two Ranks surround the throne of God, 
Two Orbs alternate in the Blue, 

Two stones contain man’s funeral sod, 
And, O my Queen, our Homes are two. 


Il. 


Here is my noon, there was my morn, 
Here labor, there is rest ; 
That is the Home where I was born, 
And this where I was blest. ‘i 
The Past has passed, and done its worst, 
The Present yields both hope and fear ; 
And, how so Fancy haunt the first, 
Yet, O my Queen, my Heart is here. 


THE WORLD GROWN OLD. 


Tue world grows old, her beauty fadeth fast, 
More and more frequent cross her mind 
The bodings of her doom ; 
Two hundred generations all have passed, 
We only now remain behind, 
And populate their tomb. 
On every face appears 
The trace of recent tears, 
Save where the laugh of madness rattles by, 
Or idiocy’s idle eye ; 
Glances from Earth to Heaven in vacant gloom. 


THE DAYS GONE BY. 


Tue burthen of the world’s old song, 
Must have its share of truth, 
That the most honored life and long 
Was happier in youth. 
It is not only Memory’s cheat 
That prompts the heart’s deep sigh, 
When, ’mid prosperity’s defeat, 
We think of days gone by. 


A feeling lost, we know not what, 
Sweet, because undefined, 

Replaced by knowledge sadly got, 

e cancer of the mind ; 

A glory on the youthful head, 
A brightness in the eye, 

Hues of our native heaven are fled, 
Among those days gone by. 


Yet, O my friends, if this be sooth, 
Yet faint not, but be sure 

The vanished freshness of your youth 
Was ignorant, not pure. 

Heaven’s glories may again be won, 
And, streaming from on high, 

As after moonset comes the sun, 
Outshine the days gone by. 


India, 1851. H. G. EK 


















































OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 


From the Spectator. 
OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL.* 


Tue Arctic narrative in this volume has the 
novelty of containing the first account of a steam 
voyage in the Polar regions ; Lieutenant Osborn 
having commanded the Pioneer in the expedition 
of 1850-51, despatched to search for Sir John 
Franklin, The frank, straightforward, sailorlike 
character of the author is an additional feature. 
There is nothing of solemn blue-book pow ped 
about Lieutenant Osborn, not much of official re- 
serve. He is not so unshackled in the expression 
of his opinions, or in his criticisms, as some Amer- 
ican officers, but he freely unbosoms himself to the 
reader, especially upon the manner in which his 
steamer was retarded in towing a heavy tub of a 
sailing-vessel. How a steamer, with her neces- 
sarily heavy cargo of fuel, leaving small space for 
provision, is fitted for the solitary navigation of 
those ice-bound seas, where accident may detain 
the crew for nearly a twelve-month, may be matter 
of question. 

he interest of Lieutenant Os»orn’s book as a 
narrative or story, has been, in a measure, fore- 
stalled, because the official reports, and the discus- 
sions on the premature return of the expedition, 
have made the public acquainted with the final 
results, as well as with the discovered traces of 
Franklin. Those who, with the latest map in 
hand, like to follow the course of the navigators, 
may learn in what directions a search has been 
made, and where, in all human probability, Frank- 
lin’s expedition is not. But these things are more 
readily ascertainable from Lieutenant Osborn’s 
book and its companion map, It also brings the 
daily life of the expedition before us, not only in 
its details but its feelings, The impression pro- 
duced by the scenery—the hopes and fears as the 
ice, that is, as the weather, fluctuated—the ri 
of the different squadrons, for four or five expedi- 
tions were navigating those seas, and apparentl 
without any proper understanding as to the division 
of duty—the amusements to vary the monotony of 
the winter—the cordiality, po the enthusiastic 
feelings that animated the men for the objects of 
the expedition—are all vividly brought out. Asa 
writer, Mr. Osborn has occasionally too much of 
undisciplined feeling for a pure, close style of com- 

ition, but he writes with vigor and spirit, if a 
ittle dashed with exuberance. 

The most striking feature of the Stray Leaves is 
hardship, danger, and their cheerful endurance. 
Neither hards 7 danger, indeed, were much 
encountered on board the ships. The discovery- 
vessels are now so fitted and found for the voyage, 
that the risk is not great during the navigable 
season, and when frozen up for the winter in known 
regions, the danger is not much more than in har- 
bor. The real perils and labors are undergone in 
the sledge-expeditions, undertaken across the frozen 
sea during the spring, when the weather was suf- 
ficiently advanced to render it possible without 
certain death, and yet not so warm as to make the 
ice altogether precarious. Lieutenant Osborne 
commanded one of those expeditions, which was to 
examine the southern shore of Barrow’s Strait from 
Cape Walker in a westerly direction ; the sledges 


* Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal ; or, Eighteen 
Months in the Polar Regions, in Search of Sir John 
Franklin’s Expedition, in the years 1850-51. By Lieu- 
tenant Sherard Osborn, Commanding H. M. S. Vessel 
Pioneer. Published by Longman and Co. 
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having crossed the Straits upon the ice. The 
labor was severe ; for every man on starting was 
to draw as much as it was calculated he could, and 
the weight was not diminished for a long time, 
because each sledge was accompanied by a ‘ sup- 
port’’—another sledge carrying provisions, to pre- 
vent diminution of the stock for a certain distance, 
and to form a cache or store. Labor and weather 
were not the only things to complain of ; another 
enemy had to be encountered. 


Cape Walker was found to form the eastern and 
most lofty extreme of a land trending to the south- 
west on its northern coast, and to the south on its 
eastern shore. The cape itself, full 1000 feet in alti- 
tude, was formed of red sandstone and conglomerate, 
very abrupt to the eastward, but dipping with an 
undulating outline to the west. ° ° ¢ 

Every mile that we advanced showed us that the 
coast was one which could only be approached by 
ships at extraordinary seasons ; the ice appeared the 
accumulation of many years, and bore for some forty 
miles a quiet, undisturbed look. Then we passed into 
@ region with still more aged features ; there the in- 
equalities on the surface, occasioned by the repeated 
snows of winters and thaws of summer, gave it the 
appearance of a constant succession of hill and dale. 
Entangled amongst it, our men labored with untiring 
energy up steep acclivities and through pigmy ravines, 
in which the loose snow caused them to sink deeply, 
and sadly increased their toil. To avoid this descrip- 
tion of ice, amongst which a lengthened journe 
became perfectly hopeless, we struck in for the land, 
preferring the heavy snow that encumbered the beach 
to such a heart-breaking struggle as that on the floe. 
The injury had, however, been done during our last 
day’s labor amongst the hummucks ; a fine clear even- 
ing had given us the full effects of a powerful sun- 
light upon the pure virgin snow ; the painful effects 
those alone can conceive who have witnessed it. All 
was white, brilliant, and dazzling ; the eye in vain 
turned from earth to heaven for rest or shade—there 
was none ; an unclouded sunlight poured through the 
calm and frosty air with merciless power, and the sun, 


Y | being exactly in our faces, increased the intensity of 


its effects. 

That day, several complained of a dull aching sen- 
sation in the eyeball, as if it had been overstrained, 
and on the morrow blindness was rapidly coming on. 
From experience I can speak of the mental —— 
which must have likewise, with others, supervened, 
at the thought of one’s entire helplessness, and the 
encumbrance one had become to others, who, God 
knows, had troubles and labor enough of their own. 
Gradually the film spread itself, objects became dim- 
mer and dimmer, and at last all was darkness, 
with an intense horror of the slightest ray of sun- 
light. In this condition; many of the four sledge 
parties reached a place called by us all, in com- 
memoration of the event, ‘*Snow-blind Point,’’ at 
the entrance of a bay in 100° W. long. 

Unable to advance in consequence of a severe gale, 
which raged for six-and-thirty hours, we found, on 
the lst of May, that sixteen men and one officer were 
more or less snow-blind, and otherwise unwell ; a 
large proportion out of the entire number of thirty 
souls. To be ill in any place is trying enough ; but 
such an hospital as a brown-holland tent, with the 
thermometer in it at 18° below zero, the snow for a 
bed, your very breath forming into a small snow 
called ‘‘ barber,’’ which penetrated into your very 
innermost garments, and no water to be procured to 
assuage the thirst of fever until snow had been melted 
for the purpose, called for much patience on the part of 
the patient, and true Samaritan feelings on the part 
gf the “‘doctors’’; a duty which had now devolved 
on each officer of a sledge-party, or, in default of him. 
upon some kind volunteer amongst the men. Happily, 
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the effects of snow-blindness are not lasting, for we 
recovered as suddenly as we had been struck down. 
The gale blew itself out, leaving all calm and still, as 
if the death-like scenery was incapable of such wild 
revelry as it had been enjoying ; and again we plod- 
ded onwards, parting from the last supporting sledge 
on the 6th of May. 


In spite of cold, hardships, and hard work, the 
indomitable spirit of the British sailor triumphed 
over all. 


The broken and rugged nature of the floes obliged 
us to keep creeping along the coast-line, whilst our 
ignorance of the land ahead, its trend or direction, 
occasioned, together with the endless thick weather 
that we had until the 14th May, many a weary mile 
to be trodden over, which a knowledge of the bays or 
indentations would have saved us. It was under such 
unprofitable labor that the sterling value of our men 
the more conspicuously showed itself. Captain Om- 
manney, myself, and Mr. Webb, of the Pioneer, (who, 
sooner than be left behind, had voluntarily taken his 
place as one of the sledge-crew,) were the only three 
officers ; we were consequently thrown much into the 
society of the men ; and I feel assured I am not sin- 
gular in saying that that intercourse served much to 
raise our opinion of the character and indomitable 
spirit of our seamen and marines. On them fell the 
hard labor, to us fell the honors of the enterprise, and 
to our chief the reward ; yet none equalled the men 
in cheerfulness and sanguine hopefulness of a success- 
ful issue to our enterprise, without which, of course, 
energy would soon have flagged. Gallant fellows ! 
they met our commiseration with a smile, and a vow 
that they could do far more. They spoke of cold as 
** Jack Frost,’’ a real tangible foe, with whom they 
could combat and would master. Hunger was met 
with a laugh, and a chuckle at some future feast, or 
jolly recollections, told in rough terms, of bygone good 
cheer ; and often, standing on some neighboring pile 
of ice, and scanning the horizon for those we sought, 
have I heard a rough voice encouraging the sledge- 
crew by saying, ‘* Keep step, boys! keep step! she 
(the sledge) is coming along almost by herself ; 
there ’s the Erebus’ masts showing over the point 
ahead. Keep step, boys! keep step !’’ 

The explorations of the different expeditions 
eeem to prove that Franklin must be looked for, at 
teast from the eastern or Baffin’s Bay quarter, fur- 
ther north than Barrow’s Strait, or its adjacent 
inlets—that is to say, further north than 75 or 76 
degrees of north latitude. It is Lieutenant Os- 
born’s opinion that this unknown region is not 
land, as usually laid down in the maps, but either 
an open sea, or one intersected by islands; and 
that these northern regions are more fertile in life 
available for the food of man, than the lower Arctic 
latitudes. He draws the conclusion that Franklin 
went to the north of Barrow’s Strait, and would 
there find subsistence. His reasons are formed on 
modern discoveries and his own observations. 
These geographical arguments are supported by a 
disquisition on the Esquimaux, who are more 
numerous and in better case in Baffin’s Bay than on 
the mainland of America, He also holds that 
Davis Straits is the region of icebergs, which are 
never produced but where the land is favorable to 
their production ; and that, as the navigator ad- 
vances through Lancaster Sound in a westerly 
direction, he leaves the icebergs behind. This 
theory, if true, would seem to put an end to the 
story of the Erebus and Terror having been seen 
attached to an iceberg, for Franklin’s first water- 


ing — was beyond their region. r 
e actual facts of the following passage, on dis- 
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covering the traces of Franklin’s winter-quarters 
and the graves of his men, are not new, any more 
than the information conveyed; but the details 
realize the scene and the emotions it excited—we 
have feelings as well as facts. 


It needed not a dark wintry sky nor a gloomy day 
to throw a sombre shade around my feelings as I 
landed on Beechy Island, and looked down upon the 
bay, on whose bosom once had ridden her majesty’s 
ships Erebus and Terror ; there was a sickening anx- 
iety of the heart as one involuntarily clutched at 
every relic they of Franklin’s squadron had left 
behind, in the vain hope that some clue as to the 
route they had taken hence might be found. 

From the cairn to the long and curving beach, 
from the frozen surface of the bay to the tops of the 
distant cliffs, the eye involuntarily but keenly sought 
for something more than had yet been found. 

But no! as sharp eyes, as anxious hearts, had 
already been there, and I was obliged to be content 
with the information, which my observation proved 
to be true, that the search had been close and careful, 
but that nothing was to be found in the shape of 
written record. 

On the eastern slope of the ridge of Beechy Island, 
a remnant of a garden (for remnant it now only was, 
having been dug up in the search) told an interesting 
tale ; its neatly-shaped oval outline, the border care~ 
fully formed of moss, lichen, poppies, and anemonies, 
transplanted from some more genial part of this 
dreary region, contrived still to show symptoms of 
vitality, but the seeds which doubtless they had sown 
in the garden had decayed away. A few hundred 
yards lower down, a mound, the foundation of a 
storehouse, was next to be seen. It consisted of an 
exterior and interior embankment, into which, from 
the remnants left, we saw that oak and elm scantling 
had been stuck as props to the roofing ; in one part 
of the enclosed space some coal-sacks were found, and 
in another part numerous wood-shavings proved the 
ship’s artificers to have been working here. The 
generally received opinion as to the object of this 
storehouse was, that Franklin had constructed it to 
shelter a portion of his superabundant provisions and 
stores, with which it is well known his decks were 
lumbered on leaving Whale Fish Island. 

Nearer to the beach, a heap of cinders and scraps 
of iron showed the armorer’s working-place ; and 
along an old watercourse, now chained up by frost, 
several tubs, constructed of the ends of salt-meat 
casks, left no doubt as to the washing-places of the 
men of Franklin’s squadron. Happening to cross a 
level piece of ground, which as yet no one had lighted 
upon, I was pleased to see a pair of Cashmere gloves 
laid out to dry, with two small stones on the palms 
to prevent their blowing away ; they had been there 
since 1846. I took them up carefully, as melancholy 
mementoes of my missing friends. 

* * * * = 


The graves next attracted our attention ; they, like 
all that English seamen construct, were scrupulously 
neat. Go where you will over the globe’s surface, 
afar in the East, or afar in the West, down amongst 
the coral girded isles of the South Sea, or here where 
the grim North frowns on the sailor’s grave, you will 
always find it alike ; it is the monument raised by 
rough hands, but affectionate hearts, over the last 
home of their messmate ; it breathes of the quiet 
churchyard in some of England’s many nooks, where 
each had formed his idea of what was due to departed 
worth ; and the ornaments that Nature decks herself 
with, even in the desolation of the frozen zone, were 
carefully culled to mark the dead seamen’s home. 
The good taste of the officers had prevented the gen- 
eral simplicity of an oaken head and footboard to each 
of the three graves being marred by any long and 
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childish epitaphs or the doggerel of a lower-deck poet, 
and the three inscriptions were as follows— 


Sacred to the memory of J. Torrington, who departed 
this life, January 1st, 1846, on board of H. M. 8. Terror, 
aged 20 years. 

Sacred to the memory of Wm. Braine, r. m., of H. M. 
8. Erebus ; died April 3d, 1846, aged 32 years. 

**Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.”’—Josh. 
xxiv. 15. 

Sacred to the memory of J. Hartwell, a. 3., of H. M. 
8: Erebus ; died January 4th, 1846, aged 25 years. 

‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, consider your ways.” — 


Haggai i. 7. 

I thought I traced, in the epitaphs over the graves 
of the men from the Erebus, the manly and Christian 
spirit of Franklin. In the true spirit of chivalry, he, 
their captain and leader, led them amidst dangers and 
unknown difficulties, with iron will stamped upon his 
brow, but the words of meekness, gentleness, and truth 
were his device. We have seen his career and we 
know his deeds ! 


*‘ Why should their praise in verse be sung 2 
The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs.”’ 





From the Morning Post, Boston. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. 
By Harrret Beecuer Stowe. In two volumes. 
Boston : 1852. 


Since “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ no book has had so sudden 
and so great a success on this side of the Atlantic 
as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Everybody has read 
it, is reading, or is about to read it. And certainly 
it is one of the most remarkable literary produc- 
tions of the time—an evident result of some of the 
highest attributes of the novel writer. 

As all the world knows, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ 
as to be a picture of slavery as it now exists 
in the Southern States. It is an attempt to present 
the accidental and inevitable evils of slavery side 
by side with the — advantages of the sys- 
tem in its paternal care of a long depressed, if not 
actually inferior, race. It paints both slayeholder 
and slave, and none can doubt the intention of the 
author to deal justly with both, nothing extenuat- 
ing and setting down naught in malice. The in- 
cidents are stated to be drawn from the personal 
experience of the writer or her most immediate 
friends, and we believe it is universally admitted 
that, as a mere story, the book is of intense in- 
terest. 

But we would here remark that some portions 
are very highly colored. The main facts stated, 

, may have occurred somewhere or other, and 
at distant intervals of time ; but the aggregation 
of so many rare horrors into two small volumes, 

roduces a picture which we are happy to believe 

s not do justice to practical slavery in our 
Southern States. In a word, the effect of ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,”’ as a whole, is grossly to exaggerate 
the actual evils of negro slavery in this country. 
As a didactic work, therefore, it should be swal- 
lowed with a considerable dose of allowance. 

But it is not as an instructive work, chiefly, that 
we now desire to regard it. As chroniclers of the 
literature of the day, we have much more to do 
with the conception and execution of books, as 
merely literary works, than with their sentiment 
or effect, although these latter may be all that 
make them practically important. Suffice it to 
say, then, that ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ even with 
our dose of allowance, is the finest picture’ yet 
painted of the abominable horrors of slavery, (bad 
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enough at the best, and inevitably,) and that it is 
likely to do more for the cause of liberal abolition- 
ism, than all that has been preached, said, and 
sung for a long time. 

But throwing aside the design or effect of the 
book under notice, and looking at it asa li 
work merely, it must be confessed that if the inei- 
dents be exaggerated in themselves, or if they be 
so unduly crowded as to create an erroneous im- 
pression—admitting all this, we say—it must be 
owned that the incidents are treated artistically 
and with a master hand. The whole is truth- 
seeming if not true, and the whole book reads 
naturally and probably. It has nothing forced or 
awkward in its conduct. 

And yet the management of the tale is among 
its lesser interests. Both in dialogue and in char- 
acter Mrs. Stowe has produced a fiction which can 
scarcely be excelled, in its peculiar line. To be 
sure, her negroes often _—— a word properly, 
while a few sentences further on the same people 
mangle it horribly. But such inaccuracies are of 
little consequence, and are soon lost in the tide of 
humor, pathos and oddity that flows from the lips 
of the queer children of Africa. The dialogue, 
both of the whites and blacks, is naturalness it- 
self, having nothing eitker of books or the theatre 
in its composition. 

And in respect to character-painting; “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’? may compare with any fiction of 
the day, English or American. It does not contain 
a figure that is not so vigorously sketched as to be 
fully individualized, and well able to stand alone. 
Every slave differs from his fellows in some essen- 
tial iota, and runs no risk of being taken for a 
sooty brother. Mrs. Shelby’s ‘‘ Sam,”’ for instance, 
though visible in but a single scene, is as well 
drawn as if he were the sole hero of the fiction. 
Chloe the cook is not Dinah the cook, and neither 
of the young quadroon slaves of St. Clare could be 
mistaken for the quadroon George or his wife 
Eliza. The Quakers, also, who appear but once, 
are very nicely sketched, and Mrs. Shelby, who is 
scarcely seen but in a few chapters, at the begin- 
ning, is as perfect a portrait of an intelligent and 
right-hearted lady as we have lately seen. Topsy 
is a gem. Indeed, whether as regards black or 
white, everybody is hit off properly, and is nobody 
else but himself. 

But coming to the princi characters, we must 
say that Uncie Tom himself, St. Clare, Marie, Eva 
and Miss Ophelia are given with a truth to nature 
that fairly astonished us, in our utter ignorance 
that a female author lived who was capable of such 

inting. Eva, indeed, is not to be criticized. 
She stands with Little Nell and Little Paul—un- 
natural, it may be, as a child of man, but a crea- 
tion of exquisite beauty, tenderness, intelligence 
and affection—an embodiment, in baby form, of 
all that is highest, holiest, and best in human na- 
ture. 

We hope the book in hand will be noticed b 
our es reviews. As an American novel, 
merely, it deserves an elaborate critique, and we 
feel that our limited space does not do it justice. 

We should like to sustain our praise by several, 
extracts, but are obliged to refer our readers to the 
glowing s themselves. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ as much as any novel 
we know of, is stamped on every page by genius. 
The author cannot touch a single incident without 
showing that she bears the sacred fire. How 
strong and wide may be the blaze we know not, 
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but taking the present novel as a first effort in this 
line of writing, it is a wonderful composition, 
emanating from true genius, and produced with a 
nice tact and ingenuity, and a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, &¢. ‘The scene at Senator Bird’s, 
the flight across the Ohio, the interview of George 
with the manufacturer, at the road-side inn, the 
night-scene in the steamer—nay, many other pas- 
sages—are not prominent portions of the work, 
but they are given in a masterly manner. Not 
one word in the book suggests mediocrity, whether 
the pictures of slavery please or displease. And 
the death of Eva! We have said that some chap- 
ters are beyond criticism—the reader will find 
them so. And with all the pathos and intensity 
of most of the story, there is no jot of dulness—no 
harping on one string. A vein of humor and 
drollery meanders through it, and one is often 

hing with wet eyes. 

ut brilliant as is ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ asa 
literary work, it is yet more creditable to the au- 
thor in another point of view. It proves that 
unlike most women and very many men, Mrs. 
Stowe has the high ability of looking on both sides 
of one question. With feelings and principles 
equally opposed to slavery, for its unavoidable 
evils as well as its accidgntal abuses, she is yet 
able to paint the slaveholder as he lives and moves, 
with no touch of bigotry or fanaticism. No south- 
erner need be ashamed of the noble, kind and 
generous St. Clare, or thie angel-child, his daugh- 
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ter. 

More than this, Mrs. Stowe has fairly presented 
the various arguments in favor of slavery, and the 
various feelings which exist in the mind of the 
south, in reference to this terrible evil. And, in- 
deed, were it not for the incidental remarks in the 
hook, one would be rather puzzled to say, from the 
dialogue alone, what were Mrs. Stowe’s real sen- 
timents. Both sides are presented with heart, soul 
and strength. 

The entire fiction is filled with instances of this 
peculiar power of the author to look on both sides 
of a question at once, and this (so called) mascu- 
line quality of mind is sustained by an exceeding 
ease in the management of details and the han- 
dling of masculine facts of all sorts. One wonders, 
indeed, where a lady could pick up so much stuff, 
and how she could acquire such free and easy 
manners in disposing of it. Everything is fish that 
comes to her net, and she is equally at home with 
saint or sinner, black or white, high or low. She 
never suffers any mock-modesty, reverence, or re- 
feet for any world-prejudice whatever to stand in 
} - way of truth of portraiture or naturalness of 

e. 

‘¢ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ we believe, was first 
published in chapters, in the National Era. It 
there became known to a sufficient number of 
readers to give it a large circulation, when it ap- 
peared in book-form. 

From the Southern Press. 


We have just finished the perusal of “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ a work in two volumes, of more 
than three hundred pages each, which appeared 
originally in the National Era, in a succession of 
numbers, and has recently been re-published in its 
present form. ‘The papers inform us that already, 
within eleven weeks of its re-publication, eighty 
thousand copies of it have been sold at the rate 
of a dollar to a dollar and a quarter per copy. 

The authoress of this work is Harrier Bercner 
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Srows, wife of Professor Stowe, and daughter of 
Dr. Beecher. She resided for many years, 

and after marriage, at Cincinnati. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is an anti-slavery novel. It is a caricature 
of slavery. It selects for description the most 
odious features of slavery—the escape and pursuit 
of fugitive slaves, the sale and separation of do- 
mestic slaves, the separation of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters. 
It portrays the slaves of the story as more moral, 
intelligent, courageous, elegant and beautiful than 
their masters and mistresses ; and where it con- 
cedes any of these qualities to the whites, it is to 
such only as are, even though slaveholders, opposed 
to slavery. Those in favor of slavery are slave- 
traders, slave-catchors, and the most weak, de- 
praved, cruel and malignant of beings or demons. 

It is a little curious, that the two works on sla- 
very which have attained the largest circulation 
since the Wilmot proviso was proposed, have both 
emanated from Cincinnati. The first, the lecture 
on “the North and the South,” the senior 
editor of this paper ; the other, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’’ Of the lecture, about three hundred 
thousand copies were printed in pamphlets and 
newspapers. The novel will probably reach an 
equal circulation. 

It deserves to be considered that the defence of 
the South was a documentary argument, consisting - 
chiefly of a collection of all the evidence on the 
subject which existed in an authentic shape. The 
attack on the South is a novel—a romance. The 
system of the South relies on fuct—the sentiment 
of the North flies to fiction. This is significant. 
For some time before, the North, the practical, 
calculating, unimaginative North, claimed the 
facts. But since the appearance of “ the North 
and the South,’’ that pretension has almost been 
abandoned. We have been struck with the almost 
total abstinence of the northern press from all 
allusion to the results of the last census, when 
discussing the slavery question. That census has 
vindicated triumphantly the positions of the lecture 
on ‘* the North and the South.*? Now, what is 
the value of a work of fiction in this controversy ! 
What would be its value even if every incident it 
contains were founded on fact, as the writer inti- 
mates? Why, just nothing at all. Every man 
who is accustomed to reason is familiar with the 
artifice of a discomfited antagonist. When refuted 
in argument, when overwhelmed with evidence, 
he insists on relating an anecdote, or telling a 
story—he retreats into fiction, or cites a particular 
instunce—although every one capable of reasoning 
knows that any proposition can be maintained, or 
any institution be overthrown, if the citation of 
particular incidents is accepted as argument. 
Government, society, law, civilization itself would 
fall in an hour, if we were to listen to the stories 
of the wrong and ruin that incidentally or excep- 
tionally attend them. Do not murderers escape— 
are not the innocent sometimes put to death under 
the administration of criminal law? And yet who 
would abolish it, even if hundreds of novels were 
written to illustrate its defects, or under pretence 
of exposing its enormity! Do we not find bad 
men with wealth, and good men in want—then 
why not have a novel to prove it and to insist on 
the abolition of property! _ Nay, there is religion 
itself, whose institutions cannot be divested of 
superstition, hypocrisy and fanaticism. How many 
romances could be written and haye been written 
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to illustrate these latter* yet must we abolish 
os 


ion t 

wie. Stowe may have seen, during her residence 
in Cincinnati, in the arrival and departure of emi- 
ap and in the trade and navigation of the 

hio and Mississippi, more families separated for- 
ever; she must know that from that single city 
more husbands, brothers, sons and fathers have 
gone voluntarily, as she calls it, from wives, moth- 
ers and children, and, in the pursuit of trade, 
met with untimely death by fevers and cholera on 
the river, or in the wilderness, leaving their fami- 
lies to suffer from want, their children to perish 
from neglect, than probably all who have been 
separated by the slave trade. Why don’t she 
write a romance against emigration, and navi: 
tion and commerce? They are all permitted by 
our laws. 

But Mrs. Stowe complains that slavery gives to 
one man the power over another to do these 

Well, does not freedom, as she calls it? 

Cannot the landlord of Cincinnati turn out a fam- 
ily from his dwelling if unable to pay the rent? 
Cannot those who have food and raiment refuse 
them to such as are unable to buy? And does not 
Mrs. Stowe herself virtually do these very things? 
“on & poor man were to present himself to her 
and say, “‘ Madam, I am a poor man with a large 
family, and we are destitute. And unless you 
prevent it, I shall be compelled to-morrow to hire 
myself as a hand on a flat boat for New Orleans, 
and, besides exposing myself to the cholera and 
yellow fever, leave my wife in delicate health, my 
oldest daughter to the dangers of a large city with- 
out a protector, and my young ones to the bee 
that depopulate the infancy of this place every 
summer. Now, I have read your novel, and I un- 
derstand that you have already received a large 
fortune by the copy-right of it. Now, we .are 
equals—except that i have none of your education, 
and that is not my fault. Yet somehow or other 
the laws of this freesoil State allow you to keep 
thousands of dollars in bank which you do not 
need, whilst I, for the want of a small part of it, 
am doomed to separation from all I hold dear.” 
We dowbt whether Mrs. Stowe would recognize the 
cogency of this argument. But if she would, the 
laws of this country do not. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


We have here the most singular and absorbing 
specimen of American literature which has ever 
come to our shores. It is of a class which could 
have been produced in no other clime, though it 
will be read, and must be read, by everybody every- 
where. Wherever there is a love of liberty and a 
hatred of oppression, there will this book be read, 
often with shouts of laughter, often with irrepres- 
sible tears, and oftener still, we trust, with a thrill 
of burning indignation, from which the reader 
shall arise sternly resolved to do, henceforth, all 
that in him lies, not to abate or to modify, but 
utterly to annihilate the accursed system which 
has — and still continues to supply, ma- 
terials for such narratives as these. The work has 
gone through ten editions in America in an unpre- 
cedentedly short space of time, and we predict an 
equal circulation on this side of the Atlantic so 
soon as the British public become aware of the 
astonishing revelations it contains, 
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Tue Journal des Débats announces a discovery 
which, for the present at least, seems to set a long- 
agitated literary question at rest. As many of our 
readers well know, the authorship of the famous work 
commonly ascribed to Thomas a Kempis, ‘* De Imita- 
tione Christi,’? has been disputed for nearly four 
centuries. A small library has been written on the 
theme—especially by French and Netherland anti- 
quaries—and the tendency of opinion in France, at 
least, has been to give the merit of this celebrated 
production to John Gerson, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, who died in 1429, Kempis was an ex- 
cellent copyist ; his copy of the Bible—the labor of 
fifteen years—was thought a masterpiece of calli- 
graphic art ; and it has been inferred by M. Barbier 
and M. Leroy that he was merely employed in tran- 
scribing the work of Gerson. This inference has been 
drawn mainly from the name and date of an ancient 
manuscript of the ‘‘ De Imitatione’’ preserved in the 
Library at Valenciennes. But, as we learn from the 
Débats, M. Malou, Bishop of Bruges, has found a 
manuscript in the Library at Brussels which bears 
the name of Thomas 4 Kempis, ten years older in date 
than the one at Valenciennes—and M. Muller, Bishop 
of Munster, has discovered several old MS. copies, 
one of which is of the same date as the Brussels MS, 
and also bears the namé of Kempis. ‘‘ Thus,’’ says 
our contemporary, ‘‘ the pious recluse of the fifteenth 
century, Master Thomas of Mount St. Agnes and 
canon of Utrecht, called Thomas 4 Kempis from the 
name of Kempen, the place of his birth, is now reés- 
tablished as the true author of this celebrated and 
inimitable work.’’ With this decision Belgian anti- 
quaries will of course be satisfied. The controve’ 
was one of dates and names ; and the attempt to 
encumber it, as M. Barbier did, with comparisons of 
style and thought was of little use. Almost every 
writer has his one best book.— Atheneum. 





The Emphatic New Testament, according to the 
Authorized Version, compared with the various 
readings of the Vatican Manuscript. The Four 
Gospels. . Edited, with an Introductory Essay on 
Greek Emphasis, by John Taylor, Author of “ Ju- 
nius Identified,’’ &c. 


AN attempt to mark by peculiar types what Mr. 
Taylor considers the emphatic words of the New Tes- 
tament according to his own views. In his opinion, 
the English version, ‘‘ as it has been hitherto printed, 
fails to give the reader a full conception of the mean- 
ing designed to be conveyed by the Greek original. 
That meaning falls short, in regard—1. to those 
words which are connected with the Greek article ; 2. 
to those pronouns-substantive which are intended to 
carry in themselves a peculiar emphasis ; and, 3. to 
those adjectives and pronouns which obtain a compar- 
ative importance, by reason of the position which they 
occupy in the Greek text, with reference to some other 
words.’’ Except that this emphasis is marked by 
three different types, according to that one of the 
above classes to which it belongs, the emphasis, as 
Mr. Taylor fairly admits, is a species of Italics, only 
marked by the editor, not the author. There are 
some other features of a critical kind, chiefly in rela- 
tion to various readings. The present volume con- 
tains the Gospel.—Spectator. 





Ir is stated in Votes and Queries that the last sale 
of a slave in England occurred in 1761. On the 31st 
December of that year the following advertisement 
appeared in the Public Ledger. ‘‘ For sale—A 
healthy Negro girl, aged about fifteen years ; speaks 
good English ; works at her needle, washes well, does 
household work, and has had the small-pox.’’ 
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FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER. 
Parr II. 


Tue dwelling of Bodagh Buie O’Brien, to which 
Connor is now directing his —_ was a favorable 
specimen of that better class of farm-houses inhab- 
ited by our more extensive and wealthy agricul- 
turists. It was a large, whitewashed, ornament- 
ally thatched building, that told by its external 
— of the good living, extensive comforts, and 
substantial opulence which prevailed within. 
Stretched before its hall-door was a small lawn, 
bounded on the left by a wall that separated it 
from the farm-yard into which the kitchen door 
opened. Here were stacks of hay, oats, and wheat, 

upon an immense scale, both as to size and 
number ; together with threshing and geen 
machines, improved ploughs, carts, cars, and al 
the other modern implements of an extensive farm. 
Very cheering, indeed, was the din of industry 
that arose from the clank of machinery, the grunt- 
ing of hogs, the cackling of geese, the quacking of 
ducks, and all the various other sounds which pro- 
ceeded from what at first Bight might have a 

to be rather a scene of confusion, but which, 
on closer inspection, would be found a rough yet 
well-regulated system, in which every person had 
an allotted duty to perform. Here might Bodagh 
Buie be seen, , bel in a gray broad-cloth coat, 
broad kerseymere breeches, and lambs’ wool stock- 
ings, moving from place to cory with that calm, 
pm by and contented air, which betokens an easy 
mind and a consciousness of possessing a more 
than ordinary share of property and influence. 
With hands thrust into his smallclothes omen 
and a bunch of gold seals suspended from his fob, 
he issued his orders in a grave and quiet tone, 
differing very little in his dress from an absolute 
Squireen, save in the fact of his Caroline hat — 
rather scuffed, and his strong shoes begrime 
with the soil of his fields or farm-yard. Mrs. 
O’Brien was, out of the sphere of her own family, 
& person of much greater pretension than the 
agh her husband ; and, though in a different 
manner, not less so in the discharge of her duty 
as a wife, a mother, ora mistress. In appearance, 
she was a large, fat, good-looking woman, eternally 
in a state of motion and bustle, and, as her educa- 
tion had been extremely scanty, her tone and man- 
ner, though brimful of authority and consequence, 
were strongly marked with that ludicrous vulgari- 
ty which is produced by the attempt of an ignorant 
_ to accomplish a high style of gentility. 

e was a kind-hearted, charitable woman, how- 
ever ; but so inveterately conscious of her station 
in life, that it became, in her opinion, a matter of 
duty to exhibit a refinement and elevation of lan- 
gas suitable to a matron who could drive every 

ay to Mass on her own jaunting car. When 
dressed on these occasions in her rich rustling 
silks, she had, what is called in Ireland, a com- 
fortable flaghoola look, but at the same time a 
carriage so stiff-and rustic, as utterly overcame all 
her attempts, dictated as they were by the sim- 
plest vanity, at enacting the arduous and awful 
character of a Syuircen’s wife. Their family con- 
sisted of a son and daughter ; the former, a young 
man of a very amiable disposition, was, at the 
— period of our story, a student in Maynooth 
liege, and the latter, now in her nineteenth 
year, a promising pupil in a certain seminary for 
young ladies, conducted by that notorious Master 
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of Arts, Little Cupid. Oona, or Una, O’Brien, 
was in truth a most fascinating and beautiful bru 
nette ; tall in stature, light and agile in all her mo- 
tions, cheerful and sweet in temper, but with just 
as much of that winning caprice, as was n 
to give zest and piquancy to her whole character. 
Though tall and slender, her person was by no 
means thin ; on the contrary, her limbs and figure 
were very gracefully rounded, and gave promise 
of that agreeable fulness, beneath or beyond which 
no perfect model of female proportion can exist. 
If our readers could get one glance at the hue of 
her rich cheek, or fall for a moment under the 
“seer of her black mellow eye, or witness the 
auty of her white teeth, while her face beamed 
with a profusion of dimples, or saw her while in 
the act of shaking out her invincible locks, ere she 
bound them up with her white and delicate hands 
—then, fabeed, might they understand why no war 
of the elements could prevent Connor O’Donovan 
from risking life and limb sooner than disappoint 
her in the promise of their first meeting. 

Oh that first meeting of pure and youthful love ! 
with what a glory is it ever encircled in the mem- 
ory of the human heart! No matter how long or 
how melancholy the lapse of time since its 
existence may be, still, still, is it remembe 
our feelings when the recollection of every tie but 
itself has departed. 

The charm, however, that murmured its many- 
toned music through the soul of Una O’Brien was 
not, upon the evening in question, wholly free 
from a shade of melancholy for which she could 
not account ; and this impression did not result 
from any previous examination of her love for 
Connor O’Donovan, though many such she had. 
She knew that in this the utmost opposition from 
both her parents must be expected ; nor was it the 
consequence of a consciousness on her part, that in 
promising him a clandestine meeting, she had 
taken astep which could not be justified. Of this, 
too, she had been aware before; but, until the 
hour of appointment drew near, the heaviness 
which pressed her down was such as caused her 
to admit that the sensation, however painful and 
gloomy, was new to her, and bore a character dis- 
tinct from anything that could proceed from the 
various lights in which she had previously consid- 
ered her attachment. This was, moreover, height- 
ened by the boding aspect of the heavens and the 
dread repose of the evening, so unlike anything 
she had ever witnessed before. Notwithstanding 
all this, she was sustained by the eager and impa- 
tient buoyancy of first affection ; which, when her 
imagination pictured the handsome form of h 
young and manly lover, predominated for the time 
over every reflection and feeling that was opposed 
to itself. Her mind, indeed, resembled a fair au- 
tumn landscape, over which the cloud-shadows 
may be seen sweeping for a moment, whilst again 
the sun comes out and turns all into serenity and 
light. 

The place appointed for their interview was a 
small paddock shaded by alders, behind her fa- 
ther’s garden, and thither, with trembling limbs 
and a palpitating heart, did the young and grace- 
ful daughter of h Buie proceed. 

For a considerable time, that is to say, for three 
long years before this delicious appointment, had 
Connor O’Donovan and Una been wrapped in the 
elysium of mutual love. At mass, at fair, and at 
market, had they often and often met, and as fre- 
quently did their eyes search each other out, and 
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reveal in long blushing glances the state of their 
respective hearts. y a time did he seek an 
opportunity to disclose what he felt, and as often, 
with confusion, and fear, and delight, did she 
afford him what he sought. Thus did one opportu- 
nity after another pass away, and as often did he 
form the towering resolution to reveal his affection 
if he were ever favored with another. Still would 
some disheartening reflection, arising from the un- 
common gentleness and extreme modesty of his 
character, throw a damp upon his spirit. He ques- 
tioned his own penetration ; perhaps she was in 
the habit of glancing as much at others as she 
lanced at him. Could it be possible that the 
autiful daughter of Bodagh Buie, the wealthiest 
man, and of his wife, the proudest woman, within 
a large circle of the country, would love the son 
of Fardorougha Donovan, whose name had, alas, 
become so odious and unpopular? But then the 
blushing face, and dark lucid eyes, and the lon 
earnest glance, rose before his imagination, — 
told him that, let the difference in the character 
and the station of their parents be what it might, 
the fair dark daughter of O’Brien was not insensi- 
ble to him, nor to the anxieties he felt. 

The circumstance which produced the first con- 
versation they ever had arose from an incident of 
a very striking and singular character. About a 
week before the evening in question, one of Bodagh 
Buie’s bee-skeps hived, and the young colony, 
though closely watched and pursued, directed their 
course to Fardorougha’s house, and settled in the 
mouth of the chimney. Connor, having got a 
clean sheet, secured them, and was about:to commit 
them to the care of the Bodagh’s servants, when 
it was suggested that the duty of bringing them 
home devolved on himself, inasmuch as Fe was 
told they would nof remain, unless placed in a 
new skep by the hands of the person on whose 
property they had settled. While on his way to 
the Bodagh’s he was accosted in the following 
words by one of O’Brien’s servants : 

‘Connor, there ’s good luck before you, or the 
bees would n’t pick you out amongst all the rest 
o’ the neighbors. You ought to hould up your head, 
man. Who knows what manin’s in it?’’ 

‘** Why, do you b’lieve that bees settlin’ wid one 
is a sign o’ good luck?’’ 

“‘ Surely I do. Doesn’t every one know it to be 
thrue! Connor, you ’re a good-lookin’ fellow, an’ 
[ need scarcely tell you that we have a purty girl 
at home; can you lay that an’ that together? 
Arrah, be my sowl, the richest honey ever the 
same bees ‘ll make, is nothin’ but alloways, com- 
pared wid that purty mouth of her own ! honey- 
comb is a fool to it.’’ 

‘“* Why, did you ever they, Mike?’’ 

‘‘Is it me? Och, och, if [ was only high enough 
in this world, maybe I would n’t be spakin’ sweet 
to her; no, no, be my word! thry, indeed, for the 
likes °o me! Faith, but I know a sartin young man 
that she does be often spakin’ about.”’ 

Connor’s heart was in a state of instant com- 
motion. 

** An’ who—who is he—who is that sartin young 
man, Mike !”’ 

‘¢ Faith, the son o’ one that can run a shillin’ 
farther than e’er another man in the county. Do 
you happen to be aquaint wid one Connor O’Don- 
ovan, of Lisnamona !’’ 

** Connor O’Donovan—that’s good, Mike—in 
the mane time don’t be goin’ it on us. No, no; 
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—an’ even if she did, it isn’t to she ’d spake 
about any one, Michael ahagur ae 

‘No, nor it was n’t to me—sure I did n’t say 
it was—but don’t you know my sisther's at sar- 
vice in the Bodag ’s familyt Divil the word 0’ 
falsity I’m tellin’ you; so, if you have n’t the 
heart to spake for yourself, I would n’t give knots 
o’ straws for you ; and now, there ’s no harm done 
I hope—moreover, an’ by the same token, you 
need n’t go to the throuble o’ puttin’ up an adver- 
tisement to let the parish know what I ’ve tould 

ou.”’ 

‘“* Hut, tut, Mike, it’s all folly. Una Dhun 
O’Brien to think of me !—nonsense, man; that 
cock would never fight.” 

«Very well ; divil a morsel of us is forcin’ you 
to b’lieve it. I suppose the mother 0’ you 

our wooden spoon to the fore still. I’d kiss the 
ravery you didn’t come into the world wid a sil- 
ver ladle in your mouth, anyhow. In the mane 
time, we ’re at the Bodagh’s—an’ have an eye 
— you afther what you ’ve heard—Nabock- 
is. ! ” 

This, indeed, was important intelligence to Con- 
nor, en it is probable that, had he not heard it, 
another o unity of disclosing his passion might 
have a . sitive - 

Independently of this, however, he was not proof 
against the popular a of the bees, par- 
ticularly as it appe: to be an augury to which 
his enamored heart could cling with 
of young and passionate enthusiasm. 

or was it long till he had an opportunity of 
a that she whose image had floated in light 
fore his fancy, gave decided manifestations of 
being struck by the same significant occurrence. 
On entering the garden, the first person his eye 
rested on was Una herself, who, as some of the 
other hives were expected to swarm, had been en- 
gaged watching them during the day. His ap- 
pearance at any time would have created a tumult 
in her bosom, but, in addition to this, when she 
heard that the bees which had rested on Connor’s 
house, had swarmed from her own hive, to use the 
words of Burns— 


She looked—she reddened like the rose, 
Syne pale as ony lily ; 


and, with a shy but expressive glance at Connor, 
said, in a low hurried voice, ‘‘ These belong to 
me.”’ 

Until the moment we are describing, Connor and 
she, notwithstanding that they frequently met in 
public places, had never yet spoken ; nor could the 
words now uttered by Una be considered as ad- 
dressed to him, although from the glance that ac- 
companied them it was sufficiently evident that 
they were designed for him alone. It was in vain 
that he attempted to accost her ; his confusion, her 

leasure, his timidity, seemed to unite in renderin 
him incapable of speaking at all. His lips mo 
several times, but the words, as they arose, died 
away unspoken. . 

At this moment, Mike, with waggish good- 
humor, and in a most laudable fit of industry, 
reminded the other servants, who had been assist- 
ing to secure the bees, that as they (the bees) wero 
now safe, no farther necessity existed for their 
presence. d 

‘‘ Come, boys—death-alive, the day ’s passin'— 
only think, Miss Una, that we have all the hay in 
the Long-shot meadow to get into cocks yet, an’ 
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here we ’re idlin’ an’ gostherin’ away our time 
like I dunna what. They ’re schamin’, Miss Una 
—divil a thing else, an’ what’ ll the masther say 
if the same meadow ’s not finished to-night ?”’ 

‘** Indeed, Mike,’’ replied Una; ‘‘ if the meadow 
. to be finished this night, there ’s little time to be 
ost.” 

** Come, boys,’ exclaimed Mike, ‘* you hear what 
Miss Una says—if it’s to be finished to-night 
there ’s little time to be lost—turn out—march. 
Miss Una can watch the bees widout our help. 
Good evenin’, Misther Donovan ; be my word, but 
= re entitled to a taste 0’ honey any way, for 

ringin’ back Miss Una’s bees to her.” 

Mike, after having uttered this significant opinion 
telative to his sense of justice, drove his fellow- 
servants out of the garden, and left the lovers 
together. There was now a dead silence, during 
the greater part of which, neither dared to look at 
the other; at length each hazarded a glance ; their 
eyes met, and their embarrassment deepened in a 
tenfold degree. Una, on withdrawing her gaze, 
looked with an air of perplexity from one object to 
another, and at length, with downcast lids, and 

lowing cheeks, her eyes became fixed on her own 
white and delicate finger. 

‘¢ Who would think,”’ said she, in a voice tremu- 
lous with agitation, ‘“ that the sting of a bee could 
be so painful ?”’ 

Connor advanced towards her with a beating 
heart. ‘‘ Where have you becn stung, Miss O’- 
Brien?”’ said he, in a tone shaken out of its fulness 
by what he felt. 

* In the finger,’’ she replied, and she looked 
closely into the spot as she uttered the words, 

** Will you let me see it?’’ asked Connor. 

She held her hand towards him without knowing 
what she did, nor was it till after a strong effort 
that Connor mastered himself so far as to ask her 
in which finger she felt the pain. In fact, both 
saw at once that their minds were engaged upon 
far different thoughts, and that their anxiety to pour 
out the full confession of their love was equally 
deep and mutual. 

As Connor put the foregoing question to her, he 
took her hand in his. 

“In what finger?” she replied, ‘‘I don’t—in- 
deed—I—I believe in the—the—hut what—what 
ig this '—I am very—very weak.’’ 

“‘ Let me support you to the sammer-house, where 
you can sit,’’ returned Connor, still clasping her 
soft delicate hand in his ; then, circling her slender 
Waist with the other, he helped her to a seat under 
thé thick shade of the osiers. 

Una’s countenance immediately became pale as 
se and her whole frame trembled exces- 
sively. 

. “ You are too weak even to sit without support,” 

gaid Connor, ‘‘ your head is droopin’. For God’s 
sake, lean it over onme. Oh, I'd give ten thousand 
lives to have it on my breast only for one mo- 
ment !”’ 

Her paleness still continued ; she gazed on him, 
and, as he gently squeezed her hand, a slight pres- 
sure was given in return. He then drew her head 
over upon his shoulder, where it rather fell than 
leaned ; a gush of tears came from her eyes, and 
the next moment, with sobbing hearts, they were 
encircled in each other’s arms. 

From this first intoxicating draught of youthful 
love, they were startled by the voice of Mrs. O’Brien 
calling upon her daughter, and, at the same time, 
to their utter dismay, they observed the portly 
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dame sailing, in her usual state, down towards the 
arbor, with an immense bunch of keys dangling 
from her side. 

** Qonagh, Miss—Miss Oonagh—where are you, 
Miss, Ma Colleen !—Here's a litther,’’ she pro- 
ceeded, when Una appeared, ‘‘ from: Mrs. Fogarty, 
your school-misthress, to your fadher—statin’ that 
she wants you to finish your Jiggraphy at the dancin’, 
wid a new dancin’-tacher from Dubling. Why— 
Eah! what ails you, Miss, Ma Colleen? hat 
the dickens wor you cryin’ for ?”’ 

‘* These nasty tons that stung me,’’ returned the 
girl. ‘* Oh, for goodness sake, mother dear, don’t 
come any farther, except you wish to have a whole 


hive we you!”’ 

“« Why, sure, they would n’t sting any one that 
won’t meddle wid them,” replied the mother in a 
kind of alarm. ( 

“The sorra hp they care, mother—don’t come 
near them ; I'll be in, by an’ by. Where’s my 
father ?”’ 

‘*He’s in the house, an’ wants you to answer 
Mrs. Fogarty, statin’ fedher you ’ll take a month’s 
larnin’ on the flure or not.’’ 

*¢ Well, I ‘li see her letter in a minute or two, 
but you may tell my father he need n’t wait—I 
won’t answer it to-night at all events.” 

** You must answer it on the nail,’’ replied her 
mother, ‘* becase the messager ’s waitin’ in the 
kitchen ’ithin.”’ 

‘‘ That alters the case altogether,”’ returned Una, 
** and I ’ll follow you immediately.” 

The good woman then withdrew, having once 
more enjoined the daughter to avoid delay, and not 
detain the messenger. 

** You must go instantly,’”’ said she to Connor. 
‘* Oh, what would happen me if they knew that I 
lov—— that I—’’ a short pause ensued, and she 
blushed deeply. 

‘** Say what you were goin’ to say,’’ returned 
Connor ; “* Oh say that one word, and all the mis- 
fortunes that ever happened to man, can’t make 
me unhappy! Oh God! an’ is it possible? Say 
that word—Oh ! say it—say it !”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ she continued, “‘ if they knew 
that J love the son of Fardorougha Donovan, what 
would become of me? Now go, for fear my father - 
may come out.”’ 

** But when will I see you again ?”’ 

* Go,’’ said she anxiously ; “* go, you can easily 
see me.”’ 

‘* But when !—when? say on Thursday.”’ 

*¢ Not so soon—not so soon,’’ and she cast an anx- 
ious eye towards the garden 7. 

- Vhen then !—say this day week.” 

“ Very well—but go—maybe my father has heard 
from the servants that you are here.’’ 

‘* Dusk is the best time.”” . 

‘« Yes—yes—about dusk ; under the alders, in 
the little green field behind the garden.” 

‘‘ Show me the wounded finger,’’ said he with a 
smile, ‘* before I go.” 

*‘ There,”’ said she, extending her hand; “‘ but 
for Heaven's sake go.” 

‘* [ll tell you how to cure it,’’ said he, tenderly ; 
‘* honey is the medicine ; put that sweet finger to 

our own sweeter lip—and, afterwards, I’// carry 
Sane the wound.”’ 

‘¢ But not the medicine, now,’’ said she, and, 
snatching her hand from his, with light, fearful 
steps, she fled up the garden and disappeared. 

uch, gentle reader, were the circumstances 
which brought our young and artless lovers together 
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in the black twilight of the singularly awful and 
ominous evening which we have already described. 

Connor, on reaching the appointed spot, sat 
down ; but his impatience soon overcame him ; 
and, while hurrying to and fro, under the alders, 
he asked himself in what was this wild but raptu- 
rous attachment to terminate? That the proud 
Bodagh, and his prouder wife, would never suffer 
their beautiful daughter, the heiress of all their 
wealth, to marry the son of Fardorougha, the miser, 
was an axiom, the truth of which pressed upon his 
heart with a deadly weight. On the other hand, 
would his father, or rather could he, change his 
nature so far as to establish him in life, provided 
Una and he were united without the consent of 
her parents? Alas! he knew his father’s parsi- 
mony too well; and, on either hand, he was met 
by difficulties that appeared to him to be insur- 
mountable. But again came the delightful and 
ecstatic consciousness, that, let their nts act as 
they might, Una’s heart and his were bound to each 
other by ties which, only to think of, was rapture. 
In the midst of these reflections, he heard her light 
foot aagemet. but with a step more slow and 
melancholy than he could have expected from the 
ardor of their love. 

When she approached, the twilight was just suf- 
ficient to enable him to perceive that her face was 
pale, and tinged apparently with melancholy, if 
not with sorrow. After the first salutations were 
over, he was proceeding to inquire into the cause 
of her depression, when, to his utter surprise, she 
oe her hands upon her face, and burst into a 

t of grief. 

Those who have loved need not be told that the 
most delightful office of that delightful passion is 
to dry the tears of the beloved one who is dear to 
us beyond all else that lifecontains. Connor liter- 
ally performed this office, and inquired, in a tone 
so soothing and full of eng & why she wept, 
that her tears for a while only flowed the faster. 
At length her grief abated, and she was able to 
reply to him. 

** You ask me why I am crying,”’ said the fair 
young creature ; ‘* but, indeed, I cannot tell you. 

ere has been a sinking of the heart upon me 
during the greater part of this day. hen I 
thought of our meeting I was delighted ; but again 
some heaviness would come over me that I can’t 
account for.’’ 

‘IT know what it is,’’ replied Connor, ‘‘ a very 
simple thing ; merely the terrible calm an’ black- 
ness of the evenin’. I was sunk myself a little.’’ 

*“*T ought to ery for a better reason,” she 
returned. ‘‘ In meeting you I have done—an’ am 
doing—what I ought to be sorry for—that is, a 
= action that my conscience condemns.”’ 

*« There is nobody perfect, my dear Una,”’ said 
Connor; ‘‘an’ none without their failins ; they 
have little to answer for that have no more than 

ou.” 
me Don’t flatter me,’’ she replied ; “‘ if you love 
me as you say, never flatter me while you live; 
will always speak what I feel, and I hope you ’l/ do 
the same.”’ 

** If I could spake what I feel,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
would still say I flattered you—it’s not in the 
ss of any words that ever were spoken, to tell 

ow I love you—how much my heart an’ soul ’s 
. fixed upon you. Little you know, my own dear 
Una, how 7 Tam this minute, to see you 
in low spirits. What do you think is the occasion 
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of it? Spake now, as you say you will do, that is, 
as you feel.”’ 

** Except it be that my heart brought me to meet 

ou to-night contrary to my conscience, I do not 
. Connor, Connor, that heart is so strongly 
in your favor, that if you were not to be happy 
neither could its poor owner.”’ 

Connor for a moment looked into the future, but, 
like the face of the sky above him, all was either 
dark or stormy ; his heart sank, but the tenderness 
expressed in Una’s last words filled his whole soul 
with a vehement and burning passion, which he 
felt must regulate his destiny in life, whether for 
good or evil. He pulled her to his breast, on 
which he placed her head ; she looked up fondly 
to him, and, perceiving that he wrought under some 
deep and powerful struggle, said in a low, confiding 
voice, whilst the tears once more ran quietly down 
her cheeks, 

** Connor, what I said is true.’’ 

‘* My heart ’s burnin’—my heart ’s burnin’ !”” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s not love I feel for you, Una—it’s 
more than love ; oh, what is it? Una, Una, this I 
know, that I cannot long live without you, or from 

ou ; if I did, I'd go wild or mad through the world. 

or the last three years you have never been out 
of my mind, I may say awake or asleep; for I be- 
lieve a night never passed during that time that I 
didn’t drame of you—of the beautiful young 
erature. Oh! God in heaven, can it be thrue that 
she loves me at last? Say them blessed words 


/ again, Una; oh, say them again! ButI’m too 


happy—I can hardly bear this delight.” 

‘It is true that I love you, and if our parents 
could think as we do, Connor, how easy it would 
be for them to make us happy, but—’’ 

‘Tt ’s too soon Una; it’s too soon to spake of 
that. Happy! don’t we love one another? Isn't 
that happiness? Who or what can deprive us of 
that? We are happy without them; we can be 
happy in spite of them; oh, my own fair girl! 
sweet, sweet life of my life, and heart of my heart! 
Heaven—heaven itself would be no heaven to me, 
if you were n’t with me !”’ 

** Don’t say that, Connor dear; it’s wrong. Let 
us not forget what is due to religion, if we expect: 
our love to prosper. You may think this s 
from one that has acted contrary to religion im» 
coming to meet you against the will and knowledge 
of her parents ; but beyond that, dear Connor, I 
hope I will never £0. But is it true that you ’ve - 
loved me so long?’ 

“It is,”’ said he ; ‘* the second Sunday in May 
next was three years, I knelt opposite you at mags. 
You were on the left hand side of the althar, I was . 
on the right ; mp one were never off you ; indeed, 
you may remember it.’ 

‘“*T have a good right,’’ said she, blushing and: | 
hiding her face on his shoulder. ‘I ought ta be. 
ashamed to acknowledge it, an’ me so young at the 
time ; little more than sixteen. From that day.to . 
this, my story has been just your own. Connor, . 
can you tell me how I found it out, but I knew you 
loved me ?”’ 

‘* Many a thing was to tell you that, Una dear. 
Sure my eyes were never off you, whenever you 
wor near me ; an’ wherever you were, there, was I 
certain to be too. I never missed any public. place 
if I thought you would be at it, an’ that, merel 
for the sake of seein’ pm An, now will you tell 
me why it was that I could ’a sworn. yow. loy’d . 
me? ” 
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‘« You have answered for us both,’’ she replied. 
‘* As for me, if I only chance to hear your name 
mentioned my heart would beat; if the talk was 
about you I could listen to nothing else, and I 
often felt the color come and go on my cheek.”’ 

“Una, I never thought I could be born to such 
happiness. Now that I know you love me, I 
can hardly think it was love I felt for you all 
along ; it ’s wonderful—it ’s wonderful !’’ 

“What is so wonderful ?”’ she inquired. 

“« Why, the change that I feel since knowin’ that 

‘ou love me; since [ had it from your own lips, it 
oa overcome me—I ’m a child—I’m anything, 
anything you choose to make me; it was never 
love—it ’s only since I found you loved me that 
my heart ’s burnin’ as it is.”’ 7 

‘Ill make you happy if I can,” she replied, 
** and keep you so, [ hope.”’ 

‘There ’s one thing that will make me still 
happier than I am,”’ said Connor. 

‘What is it? If it’s proper and right I "ll do 
it.” 

‘* Promise me that if I live you “Il never marry 
any one else than me.”’ 

“* You wish then to have the promise all on one 
side,”” she replied with a smile and a blush, each 
as sweet as ever captivated a human heart. 

' No, no, no, my darling Una, acushla gra gal 
machrec, no! I'll borage the same to you.”’ 

She paused, and a silence of nearly a minute 

ed 


ensued. 

**T don’t know that it’s right, Connor; I 
have taken one wrong step as it is, but, well as I 
love you, [ won’t take another; whatever I do I 
must feel that it’s proper. I’m not sure that 
this is.”’ 

“« Don’t you say you love me, Una?” 

**T do; you know I do.” 

‘‘T have only another question to ask; could 
you, or would you, love me as you do, an’ marry 
another ?”’ 

*¢T could not, Connor, and would not, and will 
not. I am ready to promise ; I may easily do it ; 
for God knows the very thought of —— 
another, or being deprived of you, is more than 
can bear.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then,’’ returned her lover, seizing her 
hand, “I take God to witness that, whilst you are 
alive an’ faithful to me, I will never marry any 
woman but yourself. Now,’’ he continued, ‘* put 
your right rand into mine, and say the same 
words.”’ 

She did so, and was in the act of repeating the 
form, ‘‘ I take God to witness——’’ when a vivid 
flash of lightning shot from the darkness above 
them, and a peal of thunder almost immediately 
followed, with an explosion so loud as nearly to 
stun both. Una started with terror, and instinct- 
ively withdrew her hand from Connor's. 

** God preserve us!’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ that’s 

awful. nnor, I feel as if the act Iam goin’ to 
do is notright. Let us put it off at all events, till 
. another time.’’ 
‘* Is it because there comes an accidental brattle 
of thunder?’ he returned. ‘‘ Why, the thunder 
would come if we were never to change a promise. 
You have mine, now, Una dear, an’ I ’m sure you 
would n’t wish me to be bound an’ yourself free. 
Don’t be afraid, darling ; give me your hand, an’ 
-don’é tremble so ; repeat the words at wanst, an’ 
let it be over.” 
He again took her hand, when she repeated the 
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form in a distinet, though feeble voice, observing, 
when it was concluded, 

‘* Now, Connor, I did this to satisfy you, but I 
still feel like one who has done a wrong action. I 
am yours now, but I can’t help praying to God 
that it may end happily for us both.’ 

‘« It must, darling Una—it must end happily for 
us both. Howcan it be otherwise? For my ; 
except to see you my wife, I couldn’t be happiér 
than I am this minute ; exceptin’ that, my heart has 
all it wished for. Is it possible—Oh ! is it possible 
that this is not a dream, my heart’s life? But if 
it is—if it is—I never more will wish to waken.” 

Her young lover was deeply affected as he 
uttered these words, nor was Una proof against the 
emotion they produced. 

**I could pray to God, this moment, with a purer 
heart than I ever had before,?’ he proceeded, ‘‘ for 
makin’ my lot in life so happy. I feel that I am 
better and freer from sin than I ever was yet. If 
we ’re faithful and true to one another, what can 
the world do to us?’’ 

**T could n’t be otherwise than faithful to you,’’ 
she replied, ‘* without being unhappy myself ; an’ 
I trust it’s no sin to love each other as we do. 
Now let us——-God bless me, what a flash! and 
here ’s the rain beginning. That thunder ’s dread- 
ful ; Heaven preserve us! It’s an’ awful night! 
Connor, you must see me as far as the corner of 
the garden ; as for you, I wish you were safe at 
home.” 

‘* Hasten, dear,’’ said he, ‘* hasten; it’s no 
night for you to be out in, now that the rain’s 
coming. As for me, if it was ten times as dreadful 
I won’t feel it. There ’s but one thought—one 
thought in my mind, and that I would n’t pazt 
with for the wealth of the universe.”’ 

Both then proceeded at a quick pace until they 
reached the corner of Bodagh’s garden, where, 
with brief but earnest redssurances of unalterable 
attachment, they took a tender and affectionate 
farewell. 

It is not often that the higher ranks can appre- 
ciate the moral beauty of love as it is experienced 
by those humbler classes to whom they deny the 
power of feeling it in its most refined and exalted 
character. For our parts we differ so much from 
them in this, that, if we wanted to give an illus- 
tration of that passion in its purest and most deli- 
cate state, we would not seek for it in the saloon or 
the drawing-room, but among the green fields and 
the smiling landscapes of rural life. The simplicity 
of humble hearts is more accordant with the uaity 
of affection than any mind can be that is distracted 
by the competition of rival claims upon its gratifi- 
cation. e do not say that the votaries of rank 
and fashion are insensible to love ; because, how 
much soever they may be conversant with the 
artificial and unreal, still they are human, and 
must, to a certain extent, be influenced by a prin- 
ciple that acts wherever it can find a heart on 
which to operate. We say, however, that their 
love, when contrasted with that which is felt by 
the humble peasantry, is languid and sickly ; 
neither so pure, nor so simple, nor so intense. Its 
associations in high life are unfavorable to the 
growth of a healthy passion ; for what is the glare 
of a lamp, a twirl through the insipid mazes of the 
ball-room, or the unnatural distortions of the 
theatre, when compared to the rising of the sum-, 
mer sun, the singing of birds, the music of the 
streams, the joyous aspect of the varied landscape, 
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the mountain, the valley, the lake, and a thousand 
other objects, each of which transmits to the 
peasant’s heart silently and imperceptibly that 
subtle power which at once strengthens and purifies 
the passion? There is scarcely such a thing as 
solitude in the upper ranks, nor an opportunity of 
keeping the feelings unwasted, and the energies of 
the heart unspent by the many vanities and petty 
pleasures with which fashion forces a compliance, 
until the mind falls from its natural dignity, into 
u habit of coldness and aversion to everything but 
the circle of empty trifles in which it moves so 
giddily. But the enamored youth who can retire 
to the beautiful solitude of the still glen to brood 
over the image of her he loves, and who, probably, 
sits under the very tree where his love was avowed 
and returned ; he, we say, exalted with the fulness 
of his happiness, feels his heart go abroad in glad- 
ness upon the delighted objects that surround him, 
for everything he looks upon is as a friend ; his 
happy heart expands over the whole landscape ; his 
eye glances to the sky ; he thinks of the Almighty 

ing above him, and though without any capacity 
to analyze his own feelings—love—the love of some 
humble, plain but modest girl—kindles by degrees 
into the sanctity and rapture of religion. 

Let not our readers of rank, then, if any such 
may honor our pages with a perusal, be at all 
surprised at the expression of Connor O’Donovan 
when, under the ecstatic power of a love so pure 
and artless as that which bound his heart and 
Una’s together, he exclaimed, as he did, ‘Oh, T 
could pray to God this moment with a purer heart 
than f ever had before!’’ Such a state of feeling 
among the people is neither rare nor anomalous ; 
for, however the great ones and the wise ones of 
the world may be startled at our assertion, we beg 
to assure them that love and religion are more 
nearly related to each other than those, who have 
never felt either in its truth and purity, can im- 

ine. 

As Connor performed his journey home, the 
thunder tempest pealed fearfully through the sky ; 
and, though the darkness was deep and unbroken 
by anything but the red flashes of lightning, yet, 
so strongly absorbed was his heart by the scene we 
have just related, that he arrived at his father’s 
house scarcely conscious of the roar of elements 
which surrounded him. 

The family had retired to bed when he entered, 
with the exception of his parents, who, having felt 
uneasy at his a were anxiously await- 
ing his return, and entering into fruitless conjec- 
tures concerning the cause of an absence so un- 
usual, 

‘* What,” said the alarmed mother, ‘‘ what in 
the world wide could keep him so long out, and 
on sich a tempest as is in it? God protect my 
boy from all harm an’ danger, this fearful night! 
Oh, Fardorougha, what ’ud become of us if any- 
thing happened him? As for me—my heart’s 
wrapped up in him; widout our darlin’ it ’ud 
break, break, Fardorougha.’’ 

‘Hut ; he ’s gone to some neighbor’s, an’ can’t 
come out till the storm is over; he ‘Il soon be here 
now that the thunder an’ lightnin ’s past.’’ 

‘‘ But did you never think, Fardorougha, what 
*ud become of you, what you'd do, or how you’d 
live, ifanything happened him ? which the Almigh- 
ty forbid this night and forever! Could you live 
widout him ?”’ 

The old man gazed upon her like one who felt dis- 


pleasure at having a contingency so painful foreed 
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upon his consideration. Without making any re 
Py, however, he looked thoughtfully into the fire 
or some time, after which he rose up, and, with 
a querulous and impatient voice, said, 

‘* What’s the use of thinkin’ about sich things! 
Lose him! why would I lose him? I could n’t lose 
him—I ’d as soon lose my own life—I ’d rather be 
dead at wanst than lose him.”’ 

‘* God knows your love for him is a quare love, 
Fardorougha,”’ rejoined the wife ; ‘‘ you would n’t 
give him a guinea if it ’ud save his life, or allow 
him even a few shillins now an’ then, for pocket- 
money, that he might be aquil to other young boys 
like him.” 

‘* No use, no use in that, except to bring him 
into drink an’ other bad habits ; iad way, a 
of showin’ one’s love for him. If you had your 
will you ’d spoil him ; I’m keepin’ whatsomever 
little shillins we ’ve scrapet together to settle him 
dacently in life; but, indeed, that ’s time enough 
yet; he’s too young to marry for some years to 
come, barrin’ he got a fortune.” 

“* Well, one thing, Fardorougha, if ever two 
people wor blessed in a good son, praise be God 
we are that !’’ 

‘* We are, Honor, we are; there ’s not his aquil 
in the parish—achora machree that he is. When 
I’m — he ’ll know what I ‘ve done for him.’’ * 

*‘Whin you ’re gone; why, Saver of arth, sure 
you would n’t keep him out of his——husth !—here 

e is, God be thanked! poor boy, he’s safe. Oh, 
thin, vich no Hoiah, Connor jewel, were you out 
undher this terrible night?” 

‘*Connor, avich machree,’’ added the father, 
** you ’re lost ! My hand to you, if he ’s worth three 
hapuns ; sthrip an’ throw my Cothamore about 
you, an’ draw in to the fire ; you’re fairly lost.” 

‘** T’m worth two lost people yet,”’ said Connor, 
a ** mother, did you ever see a pleasanter 
night ?” 

‘* Pleasant, Connor, darlin’! Oh thin it’s you 
may say so, I ’m sure!”’ 

‘“* Father, you ’’re a worthy—only your Cotha- 
more ’s too scimpit for me. Faith, mother, al- 
though you think I’m jokin’, the divil a one o’ me 
is; a pleasanter night—a happier night I never 
spent. Father, you ought to 5 proud o’ me, an’ 
stretch out a bit with the cash; faith, I ’m nothin’ 
else than a fine handsome young fellow.”’ 

‘* Be my sowl an’ he ought to be proud out of 
you, Connor, whether you ‘re in arnest or not,” 
observed the mother, ‘‘ an’ to stretch out wid the 
arrighad too if you want it.’’ 

‘* Folly on, Connor, folly on! your mother ‘Il 
back you, I'll go bail, say what you will; but 
sure you know all I have must be yours yet, 
acushla.”’ 

Connor now sat down, and his mother stirred up 
the fire, on which she placed additional fuel. After 
a little time his manner changed, and a shade of 
deep gloom fell upon his manly and handsome fea- 
tures. ‘I don’t know,’’ he at length proceeded, 
‘ that, as we three are here together, I could do 
betther than ask your advice upon what has hap- 
pened to me to-night.” 

** Why, what has happened you, Connor ?”’ said 
the mother alarmed; ‘‘ plase God, no harm, I 
hope.” a 

‘¢ Who else,’’ added the father, ‘* would yon be: - 
guided by, if not by your mother an’ myself ?” 

‘“* No harm, mother dear,’’ said Connor in reply 
to her; “harm! Oh! mother, mother, if you 
knew it ; an’ as for what you say, father, it 's right; 
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oor advice but my mother’s an’ yours ought I to 
as) | bd 

‘* An’ God’s too,”’ added the mother. 

‘* An’ my heart was nevir more ris to God than 
it was, an’ is this night,” replied their ingenuous 
boy. 
af Well, but what has happened, Connor?’’ said 
his father ; ‘if it ’s anything where our advice can 
serve you, of coorse we ‘ll advise you for the best.” 

Connor then, with a glowing heart, made them 
acquainted with the affection which subsisted be- 
tween himself and Una O’Brien, and ended by 
informing them of the vow of marriage which they 
had that night solemnly pledged to each other. 

** You both know her by sight,’’ he added, ** an’ 
after what I ’ve sed, can you blame me for sayin’ 
that I found this a pleasant and a happy night?” 

The affectionate mother’s eyes filled with tears 
of pride and delight, on hearing that her hand- 
some son was loved by the beautiful daughter of 
Bodagh Buie, and she could not help exclaiming, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, 

‘* She ’s a purty girl—the purtiest indeed I ever 
laid my two livin’ eyes upon, and by all accounts 
as good as she’s purty; but I say that, face to 
face, you’re as good, , ay, an’ as handsome, 
Fardorougha, as she is. God bless her, any way, 
an’ mark her to grace and happiness, ma colleen 
dhas dhun.”’ 

‘¢ He ’s no match for her,”’ said the father, who 
had listened with an earnest face, and compressed 
lips, to his son’s narrative ; “‘he’s no match for 
her—by four hundred guineas.” 

Honor, when he uttered the previous part of his 
observation, looked upon him with a flash of in- 
dignant astonishment ; but when he had concluded, 
her countenance fell back into its original expres- 
sion. It was evident that, while she, with the feel- 
ings of a woman and a mother, instituted a parallel 
between their personal merits alone, the husband 
viewed their attachment through that calculating 
spirit which had regulated his whole life. 

** You ’re thinkin’ of her money now,’’ she 
added; ‘‘ but remimber, Fardorougha, that it 
wasn’t born wid her. An’ I hope, Connor, it ’s 
od for her money that you have any grah for 

er?” 

** You may swear that, mother ; I love her little 
finger betther than all the moncy in the king's 
bank.” 

** Connor, avich, your muther has made a fool of 
you, or you wouldn't spake the nonsense you 

ke this minute.” 

** My word to you, father, I'll take all the 
money I'll get; but what am I to do? Bodagh 
Buie an’ his wife will never consent to allow her 
ito marry me, I can tell you; an’ if she marries 
une without their consent, you both know I have no 
way of supportin’ her, except you, father, assist 
me.”’ 4 
“That won't be needful, Connor; you may 
mimage them ; they won’t see her want; she ’s an 
-only hter ; they could n't see her want.’’ 

“ Am isn’t he an only son, Fardorougha?’’ ex- 
-claimed tfre wife. ‘‘An’ my sowl to happiness but 
I believe yote.’d see him want.” 

** Any way,”’ replied her husband, ‘I’m not 
for matehes agins¢ the consint of paarents ; they ’re 
not lucky ; orcan’t you run away wid her, an’ then 
poe marryin’ her exvept they come down wid the 
cash? 

“Oh, father!’ exclaimed Connor, “ father, 
father, to become a villain!” 
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* Connor,” said his mother, rising up in a spirit 
of calm and mournful solemnity, ‘‘ never heed; go 
to bed, achora, go to bed.’’ 

‘¢ Of coorse I ‘Il never heed, mother,”’ he replied ; 
“but I can’t help sayin’ that, happy as I was 
awhile agone, my father is sendin’ me to bed with 
a heavy heart. When I asked your advice, father, 
little I thought it would be to do——but no mat- 
ter! I ll never be guilty of an act that ’ud disgrace 
my name.” 

‘* No, avillish,”’ said his mother, ‘* you never 
will ; God knows it’s as much an’ more than you 
an’ other people can do, to keep the name we have 
in decency.”’ 

“It’s fine talk,’’ observed Fardorougha, ** but 
what I advise has been done by hundreds that wor 
married an’ happy aftherwards; how-an-iver you 
need n't get into a passion, either of you; I’m not 
pressin’ you, Cunnor, to it.”’ 

**Connor, achree,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ go to 
bed, an’ instead of the advice you got, ax God’s; 
go avillish !”’ 

Connor, without making any further observation, 
sought his sleeping-room, where, having recom- 
mended himself to God, in earnest prayer, he lay 
revolving all that had occurred that night, until 
the gentle influence of sleep at length drew him 
into oblivion. 

‘* Now,”’ said his mother to Fardorougha, when 
Connor had gone, ‘‘ you must sleep by yourself; 
for, as for me, my side I "ll not stretch on the same 
bed wid you to-night.” 

‘¢ Very well, I can’t help that,’’ said her hus- 
band ; ‘all I can say is this, that I ’m not able to 
put sinse or prudence into you or Connor ; 80, since 

ou won’t be guided by me, take your own coorse. 
Boda h Buie’s very well able to provide for them ; 
an’ if he won’t do so before they marry, why let 
Connor have nothing to say to her.” 

**T'll tell you what, Fardorougha ; God would n’t 
be in heaven, or you ‘Il get a cut heart yet, either 
through your son or your money; an’ that it may 
not be through my darlin’ boy, O, t, sweet 
Saver o’ the earth, this night! I’m goin’ to sleep 
wid Biddy Casey, an’ you ‘Il find a clane night-cap 
on the rail o’ the bed; an’, Fardorougha, afore 
you put it an, kneel down an’ pray to God to 
change your heart—for it wants it—it wants it.”’ 

In Ireland the first object of a servant man, after 
entering the employment of his master, is to put 
himself upon an amicable footing with his fellow- 
servants of the other sex. Such a step, besides 
being natural in itself, is often taken in conse- 
quence of the esprit du corps which prevails a 

rsons of that class. Bartle Flanagan, althoug 

e could not be said to act from any habit previous- 
ly acquired in service, went to work with all the 
tact and adroitness ofa veteran. The next morning, 
after having left the barn where he slept, he con- 
trived to throw himself in the way of Biddy Dug- 
gan, a girl, who, though vain and simple, was at 
the same time conscientious and honest. On 
pam from the barn to the kitchen, he noticed 

er returning from the well with a pitcher of 
water in each hand, and as it is considered an act 
of ciyil attention for the male servant, if not other- 
wise employed, to assist the female in small 
matters of the kind, so did Flanagan, in his best 
manner and kindest voice, bid her good-morrow, 
and offer to carry home the pitcher. 

** It ’s the least I may do,”’ said he, ‘* now that 
I ’m your fellow-servant ; but before you go farther, 
lay down your burden, an’ let us chat awhile.”’ 
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' & Indeed,” replied Biddy “it’s little we ex- 
cted ever to see your father’s son goin’ to earn 
is bread undher another man’s roof.’ 

“Pooh! Biddy! there’s greater wondhers in 
the world than that, woman alive! But tell me 
—pooh—ay, is there a thousand quarer things—but 
I say, Biddy, how do you like to live wid this 
family t”’ 

‘** Why, troth indeed, only for the withered ould 
leprechaun himself, divil a dacenter people ever 
broke bread.”’ 

“¢ Yet, is n’t it a wondher that the ould fellow is 
what he is, an’ he so full o’ money *”’ 

**Troth, there ’s one thing myself wondhers at 
more than ¢hat,”’ 

‘« What, Biddy? let us hear it.’’ 

“* Why, that youcould be mane an’ shabby enough 
to come as a sarvint to ate the bread of the man 
that ruined yees!”’ 

‘* Biddy,” replied Flanagan, ‘‘ I’m glad you ’ve 
said it; but do you think that I have so bada 
heart as to keep revinge in against an inimy ! How 
could I go to my knees at night, if I—no, Biddy, 
we must be Christians. Well! let us drop that; 
so you tell me the mother an’ son are kind to you.”’ 

** As good-hearted a pair as ever lived.’’ 

‘** Connor, of course, can’t but be very kind to so 
good-looking a girl as you are, Biddy,’’ said Bartle, 
with a knowing smile. 

‘*‘ Very kind! good looking! ay, indeed, I’m 
sure 0’ that, Bartle ; behave! an’ don’t be gettin’ 
wn wid any o’ your palavers, What ’ud make Con- 
nor be kind to the likes of me, that way?’’ 

«I don’t see why you ought n’t an’ might n’t— 
you ’re as good as him, if it goes to that.’ 

‘Ob, yis, indeed !” 

«¢ Why, you know your ’re handsome.”’ 

‘*Handsome,”’ replied the vain girl, tightening 
her apron-strings, and assuming a sly, coquettish 
look ; ‘‘ Bartle, go an’ mind your business, and let 
me bring home my pitchers; it ’s time the break- 
wist was down. Sich nonsense !”’ 

“Very well, you’re not, thin; you’ve a bad 
leg, a bad figure, an’ a bad face, and it would be a 
terrible thing all out for Connor O’Donovan to fall 
in consate wid you.”’ 

** Well, about Connor I could tell you some- 
thing ;—ine ! tut ! go to the sarra ;—faix, you don’t 
know them that Connor’s afther, nor the collogin’ 
they all had about it no longer ago than last might 
itself. I suppose they thought I was asleep, but it 
was like the hares, wid my eyes open.” 

‘*An’ it’s a pity, Biddy, ever the same two 
eyes should be shut. Begad, myself ’s beginning 
to feel quare somehow, when I look at them.”’ 

A glance of pretended incredulity was given in 
return, after which she proceeded— 

‘Bartle, don’t be bringin’ yourself to the fair 
wid sich folly. My eyes is jist as God made them ; 
but I can tell you that before a month o’ Sundays 
passes, I would n’t be surprised if you seen Connor 








married to—you would n’t guess !’’ 

“ Not I; the divil a hap’orth I know about who 
he ’s courtin’.”’ 

‘* No less than our great beauty, Bodagh Buie’s | 
daughter, Una O’Brien. Now, Bartle, for good- 
ness-sake, don’t let this crass your lips to a livin’ 
mortal. Sure I heard him tellin’ all to the father 
and mother last night—they ’re promised to one 
another. Eh! blessed saints, Bartle, what ails 
you! you ’reas whiteasasheet. What ’swrong! 
and what did you start for?’’ 





‘‘ Nothin’,’”’ replied Flanagan, coolly, ‘* but a 
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stitch in my side. I’m subject to that—it pains 
me very oan while it —_ and laves me face, 
as you say, the color ofdimity; but about Connor, 
upon my throth, I’m main proud to hear it ; she ’s 
a purty girl, an’ besides he ‘ll have a fortune that "Il 
make a man of him, I am, in throth, heart proud 
to hear it. It’s a pity Connor's father is n’t as 
dacent as himself. Arrah, Biddy, where does the 
ould codger keep his money ?” 

“« Little of it in the house any way—sure, when- 
ever he scrapes a guinea together he ’s away wid it 
to the county——county——ch, that countyman 
that keeps the money for the people.” 

‘The threasurer; well, much good may his 
thrash do him, Biddy, that ’s the worst I wish him. 
Come now and I'll lave your pitchers at home, and 
remember you owe me something for this.” 

** Good will, I hope.” 

‘* That for one thing,”’ he replied, as they went 
along ; ‘‘ but we ‘Il talk more about it when we 
have time ; and I ‘ll thin tell you the truth about 
what brought me to hire wid Fardorougha Dono 
van ’ 


Having thus excited that most active principle 
called female curiosity, both entered the kitchen, 
where they found Connor and his mother in close 
and apparently confidential conversation—Fardo- 
rougha himself having as usual been abroad u 
his farm for upwards of an hour before any of them 
had risen. 

The feelings with which they met that morning 
at breakfast may be easily understood by our readers 
without much assistance of ours. On the part of 
Fardorougha there was a narrow, selfish sense of 
exultation, if not triumph, at the chance that lay 
before his son of being able to settle himself in- 
dependently in life, without the necessity of 
a any demand upon the hundreds which lay 
so safely in the keeping of the County Treasurer. 
His sordid soul was too deeply imbued with the 
love of money to perceive that what he had hither- 
to looked upon as a proof of parental affection and 
foresight, was nothing more that a fallacy b 
which he was led day after day farther into his 

revailing vice. In other words, now that love for 

is son, and the hope of seeing him occupy & 
respectable station in society, ought to have justified 
the reasoning by which he had suffered himself to 
be guided, it was apparent that the prudence which 
he had still considered to be his duty as a kind 
parent, was nothing else than a mask for his own 
avarice. The idea, therefore, of seeing Connor 
settled without any aid from himself, filled his 
whole soul with a wild, hard satisfaction, which gave 
him as much delight as perhaps he was capable 
of enjoying. The advice offered to his son on the 
preceding night 5 op to him a matter so reason- 
able in itself, and the opportunity offered by Una’s 
attachment so well adapted for making it an in- 
strument to work upon the affections of her parents, 
that he could not for the life of him perceive why 
they should entertain any rational objection against 
it. 

The warm-hearted mother participated so largely 
in all that affscted the happiness of her son, that, 
if we allow for the difference of sex and position, 
we might describe their feelings as bearing, in the 
character of their simple and vivid enjoyment, a 
very remarkable resemblanas, This amiable 
woman’s affection for Connor was reflected u 
Una O’Brien, whom she now most tenderly loved, 
not because the fair girl was-beautiful, but because 
she had plighted her troth to that son who had 
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been during his whole life her own solace and de- 
ight. 

UES sooner was the morning meal concluded, and 
the servants engaged at their respective employ- 
ments, than Honor, acting probably under Connor’s 
suggestion, resolved at once to ascertain whether 
her husband could so far overcome his parsimony 
as to establish their son and Una in life; that is, 
in the event of Una’s parents opposing their 
marriage, and declining to render them any as- 
sistance. With this object in view, she told 
him, as he was throwing his great-coat over his 
shoulders, in order to proceed to the fields, that 
she wished to speak with him upon a matter of 
deep importance. 

** What is it ?”’ said Fardorougha, with a hesitat- 
ing shrug, “‘ what is it? This is ever an’ always 
the way when you want money; but I tell you I 
have no money. You wor born to waste and ex- 
travagance, Honor, an’ there’s no curin’ you. 
What is it you want?! an’ let me go about my 
business.”’ 

‘* Throw that ould threadbare Gothamore off o’ 
you,”’ replied Honor, ‘‘ and beg of God to give you 
grace to sit down, an’ have common feeling and 
common sense.’’ 

‘**If it ’s money to get cloes either for yourself 
or Connor, there ‘s no use in it. I[ needn’t sit; 
you don’t want a stitch either of you.”’ 

Honor, without more ado, seized the coat, and, 
flinging it aside, pushed him over to a seat on 
which she forced him to sit down. 

** As heaven ’s above me,’’ she exclaimed, *‘ I 
dunna what ’ll come over you at all, at all. Your 
money, your thrash, your dirt an’ filth, ever, ever, 
an’ for evermore in your thought, heart and sowl. 
Oh Chierna! to think of it, an’ you know there ’s 
a God above you, an’ that you must meet him, an’ 
that widout your money too !”’ 

** Ay, ay, the money ’s what you want to come 
at; but I'll not sit here to be hecthor’d. What 
is it, I say agin, you want?’ 

“Fardorougha ahagur,” continued the wife, 
checking herself, and addressing him in a kind and 
affectionate voice, ‘* maybe I was spakin’ too harsh 
to you, but sure it was an’ is for your own good. 
How an’ ever, I'll thry kindness, and if you have 
a heart at all, you can’t but show it when you hear 
what I’m goin’ to say.” 

* Well, well, go an,” replied the pertinacious 
husband ; ‘‘ but—money—ay, ay, isthere. I feel, 
by the way you ’re comin’ about me, that there is 
money at the bottom of it.’’ 

The wife raised her hands and eyes to heaven, 
shook her head, and after a slight pause, in which 
she appeared to consider her appeal a hopeless one, 
she at length went on in an earnest but subdued 
and desponding spirit— 

** Fardorougha, the time ’s now come that will 
show the world whether you love Connor or not.”’ 

“IT don’t care a pin about the world; you an’ 
Connor know well enough that I love him.” 

« Love for one’s child doesn’t come out merel 
in words, Fardorougha ; actin’ for their benefit 
shows it betther than spakin’. Don’t you grant 
that?’ 

“Very well, may be I do, and agin may be I 
don’t; there ’s times when the one ’s betther than 
the other ; but go an ; may be I do t it.’’ 

‘* Now tell me where in this — ay, or in 
the next five parishes to it, you'd find sich a boy 
for a father or mother to be proud out of, as Con- 
nor, your Own darlin’ as you often call him ?’’. 





‘“*Divil a one, Honor; damnho to the one; I 
won't differ wid you in that.” 

‘* You won’t differ wid me! the divil thank you 
for that. You won’t, indeed! but could you, I say, 
if you wor willin’ ?”* 

**T tell you I could not.’’ . 

** Now there 's sinse an’ kindness in that. Very 
well, you say you ’re gatherin’ up all the money 
you can for him.” 

‘“*For him—him,”’ exclaimed the unconscious 
miser, ‘‘ why, what do you mane—for—well—ay 
—yes, yes, I did say for him; it’s for him I’m 
keeping it—it is, I tell you.” 

‘*Now, Fardorougha, you know he’s ould 
enough to be settled in life on his own account, 
an’ you heard last night the girl he can get, if you 
stand to him, as he ought to expect from a father 
that loves him.” 

& Why, last night, thin, didn’t I give my—” 

‘*Whist, ahagur! hould your tongue awhile, 
and let me go on. Thruth ’s best—he dotes on 
that girl to sich a degree, that if he does n’t get 
a e ’ll never see another happy day while he’s 

ive.”’ 

** All feasthalagh, Honor—that won’t pass wid 
me; I know otherwise myself. Do you think that 
if I hadn’t got you, I’d been unhappy four an’ 
twenty hours, let alone my whole life? I tell you 
that ’s feasthalagh, an won't pass. He would n’t 
eat an ounce the less if he was never to get her. 
You seen the breakfast he made this mornin’; I 
did n’t begrudge it to him, but may I never stir if 
that Flanagan would n’t ate a horse behind the 
saddle ; he has a stomach that ’d require a king’s 
ransom to keep it.’ 

** You know nothing of what I’m spakin’ about,” 
replied his wife. ‘* I wasn’t Una dhas dhun O’Brien 
in my best days; an’ be the vestment, you warn’t 
Connor, that has more feelin’, an’ spirit, an’ gener- 
osity in the nail of his little finger than ever you 
had in your whole carcass. I tell you if he doesn’t 

et married to that girl he ‘ll break his heart. 

ow how can he marry her except you take a 

farm for him, and stock it dacently, so that 
e may have a home sich as she desarves to bring 
her to?”’ 

** How do you know but they ’Il give her a for- 
tune when they find her bent on him?’’ 

‘¢ Why, it’s not unpossible,’’ said the wife, im- 
mediately changing her tactics, “‘ it’s not unpos- 
sible, but I can tell you it’s very unlikely.’’ 

‘The best way, then, in my opinion, ‘ud be to 
spake to Connor about breaking it to the family.’’ 

‘“‘ Why, that’s fair enough,’’ said the wife. “I 
wondher myself I didn’t think of it, but the time 
was so short since last night."’ 


‘Tt is short,”’ replied the miser, ‘ far an’ away 
too short to expect any one to make up their mind 
about it. Let them not be rash themselves aither, 
for I tell you that when people marry in haste, 
they ’re apt to have time enough to repint at lay- 
8 ” 


** Well, but Fardorougha acushla, now hear me ; 
throth it’s thruth and sinse what you say ; but 
still, avourneen, listen; now set in case that the 
Bodagh an’ his wife don’t consint to their mar- 
riage, or to do anything for them, won’t you take 
them a farm and stock it bravely? Think of poor 
Connor, the darlin’ fine fellow that he is. Oh, 
thin, Saver above, but it ’s he id go to the well o’ 
the world's end to ase you, if your little finger only 
ached. He would, or for myself, and yet his own 
father to trate him wid sich—’’ 
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It was in vain she attempted to proceed; the 
subject was one in which her‘heart felt too deep an 
interest to be discussed without tears. A brief 
silence ensued, during which Fardorougha moved 
uneasily on his seat, took the tenigs, and mechani- 
eally mended the fire, and, peering at his wife 
with a countenance twitched as if by tic doloureuz, 
stared round the house with a kind of stupid won- 
der, rose up, then sat instantly down, and in fact 
exhibited many of those unintelligible and uncouth 
movements, which, in persons of his cast, may be 
properly termed the eo of human action, 
under teelings that cannot he deciphered either by 
those on whom they operate, or by those who 
witness them. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said he, ‘Connor is all you say, an’ 
more, an’ more—arn’—an’—a rash act is the worst 
thing he could do. It’s betther, Honor, to spake 
to him as I sed, about lettin’ the matther be 
known to Una’s family out of hand.”’ 

‘«¢ And thin, if they refuse, you can show them 
a@ ginerous example, oe puttin’ them into a dacent 
farm. Will you promise me that, Fardorougha? 
If you do, all ’s right, for they ’re not livin’ that 
ever knew you to break your word or your prom- 
> ” 


‘Tl make no promise, Honor; Ill make no 
mise; but let the other plan be tried first. 

Now don’t be pressin’ me ; he 1s a noble boy, and 
would, as you say, thravel round the earth to keep 
my little finger from pain ; but let me alone about 
it now—let me alone about it.” 

This, though slight encouragement, was still, in 
Honor’s opinion, quite as much as, if not more 
than, she expected. Without pressing him, there- 
fore, too strongly at that moment, she contented 
herself with a full-length portrait of their son, 
drawn with all the skill of a mother who knew, if 
her husband’s heart could be touched at all, those 

ints at which she stood the greatest chance of 

ding it accessible. 

For a few days after this the subject of Connor’s 
love was permitted to lie undebated, in the earnest 
hope that Fardorougha’s heart might have caught 
some slight spark of natural affection from the con- 
versation which had taken place between him and 
Honor. They waited, consequently, with patience 
for some manifestation on his part of a better feel- 
ing, and flattered themselves that his silence pro- 
ceeded from the struggle which they knew a man 
of his disposition must necessarily Feel in working 
up his mind to any act requiring him to part with 
that which he loved better than life, his money. 
The ardent temperament of Connor, however, 
could ill brook the pulseless indifference of the old 
man; with much difficulty, therefore, was he in- 
duced to wait a whole week for the issue, though 
sustained by the mother’s assurance, that, in con- 
sequence of the impression left on her by their last 
conversation, she was certain the father, if not 

beyond his wish, would declare himself 
willing to pote for them. A week, however, 
deasel., and Fardorougha moved on in the same 
hard and insensible spirit which was usual to him, 
wholly engrossed by money, and never, either 
directly or indirectly, appearing to remember that 
the happiness and welfare of his son were at stake, 
or depending upon the determination to which he 

ight come. 

Another half-week passed, during which Connor 
had made two unsuccessful attempts to see Una, 
in order that some fixed plan of intercourse might 
be established between them, at least until hi 
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father’s ultimate resolution on the subject proposed 
to him should be known. He now felt deeply 
distressed, and regretted that the ardor of his at- 
tachment had so far borne him away during their 
last meeting, that he had forgotten to concert 
measures with Una for their future interviews. 

He had often watched about her father’s prem- 
ises from a little before twilight until the whole 
family had gone to bed, yet without any chance 
either of conversing with her, or of letting her 
know that he was in the neighborhood. He had 
gone to chapel, too, with the hope of secing her, 
or snatching a hasty opportunity of exchanging a 
word or two, if possible ; but to his astonishment 
she had not attended mass—an omission of duty of 
which she had not been guilty for the last three 

ears. What, therefore, was to be done? For 
im to be detected lurking about the Bodagh's 
house might create suspicion, especially after their 
interview in the en, which very probably had, 
through the officiousness of the servants, been com- 
municated to her parents. In a matter of such 
difficulty he bethought him of a confidant, and the 
rson to whom the necessity of the case directed 
im was Bartle Flanagan. Bartle, indeed, ever 
since he entered into his father’s service, had 
gained rapidly upon Connor’s good-will, and on 
one or two occasions well-nigh succeeded in draw- 
ing from him a history of the mutual attachment 
which subsisted between him and Una. His good- 
humor, easy language, and apparent friendship for 
young O’Donovan, together with his natural readi- 
ness of address, or, if you will, of manner, all 
marked him out as admirably qualified to act as a 
confidant in a matter which required the very tact 
and talent he possessed. 

** Poor fellow,’’ thought Connor to himself, ** it 
will make him feel more like one of the family 
than a servant. If he can think that he’s trated 
as my friend and companion, he may forget that 
he’s ating the bread of the very man that drove 
him an’ his to destruction. Ay, an’ if we ’re mar- 
ried, I’m not sure but Ill have him to give me 
away too.’’ 

This resolution of permitting Flanagan to share 
his confidence had been come to by Connor w 
the day subsequent to that on which he had fast 
tried to see Una. After his return home, disap- 
pointment on one hand, and his anxiety concernin 
his father’s liberality on the other, together wit 
the delight arising from the certainty of being 
beloved, all kept his mind in a tumult, and per- 
mitted him to sleep but little. The next day he 
decided on admitting Bartle to his confidence, and 
reposing this solemn trust to his seat He 
was lying on his back in the meadow—for they 
had been ricking the hay from the lapcocks—when 
that delicious languor which arises from the three 
greatest provocatives to slumber, want of rest, 
fatigue, and heat, so utterly overcame him, that, 
forgetting his love, and all the anxiety arisin 
from it, he fell into a dreamless and form | 


sleep. 

om this state he was aroused after about an 
hour by the pressure of something sharp and pain- 
ful against his side, near the region of the heart, 
and on looking up, he discovered Bartle Flanagan 
standing over him with a pitchfork in his hand, 
one end of which was pressed against his breast, 
as if he had been in the act of driving it forward 
into his body. His face was pale, his dark brows 
frightfully contracted, and his teeth apparently set 
together, as if working under ‘some fearful deter- 
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mination. When Connor awoke, Flanagan broke 
out into a laugh that no language could describe. 
The character of mirth which he wished to throw 
into his face, jarred so terrifically with its demo- 
niacal expression when first seen by Connor, that, 
even unsuspecting as he was, he started up with 
alarm, and asked Flanagan what was the matter. 
Flanagan, however, laughed on—peal after “on 
succeeded—he tossed the pitchfork aside, and, clap- 
ping both his hands upon his face, continued the 
paroxysms until he recovered his composure. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘I’m sick, I’m as wake as a 
child wid laughin’; but, Lord bless us, after all, 
Connor, what is a man’s life worth whin he has 
an enemy near him! ‘There was I, ticklin’ you 
wid the pitchfork, strivin’ to waken you, and one 
inch of it would have baked your bread for life. 
Did n’t you feel me, Connor?’ 

** Divil a bit, till the minute afore I ris.’’ 

** Then the divil a purtier jig ever you danced in 
your life ; wait till I show you how your left toe 
wint.”’ 

He accordingly lay down and illustrated the pre- 
tended action, after which he burst out into an- 
other uncontrollable fit of mirth. 

‘« °T was just for all the world,”’ said he, “as if 
I had tied a string to your toe, for you groaned an’ 

ted, an’ went on like I dunna what; but, 
nnor, what makes you so sleepy to-day as well 
as on Monday last ?”’ 

‘That ’s the very thing,” replied the unsus- 
picious and candid young man, “‘ that I wanted to 
spake to you about.”’ 

* What! about sleepin’ in the meadows!” 

** Divil a bit o’ that, Bartle, not a morsel of 
sleepin’ in the meadows is consarned in what I ’m 
goin’ to mintion to you. Bartle, didn’t you tell 
me, the day you hired wid my father, that you wor 
in love t”’ 

**T did, Connor, I did.” 

** Well, soam I; but do you know who I’m in 
love with?” 

‘** How the divil, man, could I?’’ 

‘* Well, no swearin’, Bartle; keep the com- 
mandments, my boy. I'll tell you in the mane 
time, an’ that’s more than you did to me, you 
close-mouth-is-a-sign-of-a-wise-head spalpeen !”’ 

‘* Hard fortune to you ; go on, and don’t be keep- 
in’ me in suspince—who 's the girl?” 

** Did you ever hear tell of one Colleen dhas dhun, 
as she’s called, known by the name of Una or 
Oona O'Brien, daughter to one Bodagh Buie 
O’Brien, the richest man, barrin’ a born gintle- 
man, in the three parishes?’ 

** All very fair, Connor, for you or any one else 
to be in love wid her—ay, man alive, for myself, 
if it goes to that—but, but, Connor, avouchal, are 
you sure that iver you ‘ll bring her to be in love 
wid you ?”’ 

“ e,’’ said Connor, seriously, and after a 
sudden change in his whole manner, “in this 
business I’m goin’ to trate you as a friend and a 
brother. She loves me, e, and a solemn prom- 
ise of marriage has between us.” 

** Connor,”’ said le, “it’s wondherful, it’s 
wondherful ! you could n’t believe what a fool I am 
—fool! no, but a faint-hearted, cowardly villain.”’ 

** What do you mane, Bartle? what the dickens 
are you drivin’ at?’’ 

** Drivin’ at! whenever I 4 to have an op- 
portunity of makin’ a drive that id—hut! I’m 
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talkin’ balderdash. Do you see here, Connor,” 
said he, putting his hand to his neck, ‘do you 
see here ?”’ 
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“To be sure I do. Well, what about there ?’’ 

‘* Be my sowl, I’m very careful of—hut !—sure 
I may as well tell you the whole truth—I sed I 
was in love; well, man, that was thrue, an’,’’ he 
added in a low, pithy whisper, ‘‘ I was near—no, 
Connor, I won’t, but go an; it’s enough for you 
to know that [ was an’ am in love, an’ that it Ul 
go hard wid me if ever any one else is married to 
the girl I’m in love wid. Now that my business 
is past, let me hear yours, poor fellow, an’ I’m 
divilish glad to know, Connor, that—that—why, 
tundher an’ ouns, that you ’re not as I am. 
the crass that saved us, Connor, I ’m glad of that !”’ 

‘© Why, love will set you mad, e, if you 
don’t take care of yourself ; an’, faith, I dunna but 
it may do the same with myself, if I’m disap- 
pointed. However, the truth is, you must sarve 
me in this business. I struv to see her twiste, 
but could n’t, an’ I’m afraid of bein’ seen spyin’ 
about their place.”’ 

‘¢The thruth is, Connor, you want to make me 
a go-between—a blackfoot ; very well, I ’Il do that 
same on your account, an’ do it well, too, I hope.” 

It was then arranged that Flanagan, who was 
personally known to sume of the agh’s ser- 
vants, should avail himself of that circumstance, 
and contrive to gain an interview with Una, in or- 
der to convey her a letter from O’Donovan. He 
was further enjoined by no means to commit it to 
the hands of any person save those of Una herself, 
and, in the event of his not being able to see her, 
then the letter was to be returned to Connor. If 
he succeeded, however, in delivering it, he was to 
await an answer, provided she found an opportu- 
nity of sending one; if not, she was to inform 
Connor, through Flanagan, at what time and place 
he could see her. This arrangement having been 
made, Connor immediately wrote the letter, and, 
after having despatched Flanagan upon his errand, 
set himself to perform, by his individual labor, the 
task which his father had portioned out for both. 
Ere Bartle’s return, Fardorougha came to inspect 
their progress in the meadow, and, on finding that 
the servant was absent, he inquired sharply into 
the cause of it. 

** He ’s gone on a message for me,’’ replied Con- 
nor, with the utmost frankness. 

** But that’s a bad way for him to mind his 
business,’’ said his father. 

**T’ll have the task that you set both of us fin- 
ished,’’ replied the son, ‘* so that you ll lose noth- 
in’ My his absence, at all events.”’ 

‘‘ It’s wrong, Connor, it’s wrong; where did 
you sind him to?” 

‘** To Bodagh Buie’s wid a letter to Una.”’ 

** Tt ’s a waste of time, an’ a loss of work ; about 
that business I have something to say to your 
mother an’ you to-night, afther the supper, when 
the rest goes to bed.” 

‘* Thope, father, you ‘ll do the dacent thing still.”* 

**No; but I hope, son, you ‘Il do the wise thing 
still; how-an-ever let me alone now; if you ex- 
pect me to do anything, you must n’t drive me as 
your mother does. To-night we ‘ll make upa plan 
that ‘ll outdo Bodagh Buie. Before you come 
home, Connor, throw a stone or two in that gap, 
to prevent the cows from gettin’ into the hay ; .it 
won't cost you much throuble. But, Connor, 
honomon dioul, did you ever see sich a gut as Bar. 
tle has? He'll brake me out o’ house an’ home 
feedin’ him ; he has a stomach for ten-penny nails ; 
be my word it ’ud be a charity to give him a dose 
of bark to make Stes Sadie ; bee divil at 
atin’, an’ little good may it do him!” 
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The hour of supper arrived without Bartle’s re- 
turning, and Connor’s impatience began to over- 
come him, when Fardorougha, for the first time, 
introduced the subject which lay nearest his son’s 
heart. 

““Connor,”’ he began, ‘* I’ve been thinkin’ of 
this affair with Una O’Brien ; an’ in my opinion 
there ‘s but one way of it; but if you ‘re a fool an’ 
stand in your own light, it’s not my fault.” 

‘* What is the way, father ?’’ inquired Connor. 

‘*The very same I tould your mother an’ you 
hefore—run away wid her—I mane make a run- 
away match of it—then refuse to marry her unless 
they come down wid the money. You know afther 
runnin’ away wid you nobody else ever would 
marry her ; so that rather than see their child dis- 
graced, never fear but they ‘ll pay down on the 
nail, or maybe bring you both to live wid ’em.”’ 

‘** My sowl to glory, Fardorougha,” said the 
wife, ‘‘ but you’re a bigger an’ cunninner ould 
rogue than I ever tuck you for! By the scapular 
upon me, if I had a known how you’d turn out, 

sarra carry the ring ever you’d put on my 
finger !”’ 

** Father,’’ said Connor, ‘‘ I must be disobedient 
to you in this at all evints. It’s plain you'll do 
nothing for us; so there’s no use in sayin’ any- 
thing more about it. I have no manes of support- 
in’ her, an’ I swear by the blessed sacrayment I "Il 
never bring her to poverty. If I had money to 
carry me, |’d go toAmerica an’ thry my fortune 
there ; but I have not. Father, it’s too hard that 
you should stand in my way when you could so 
easily make me happy. Who have yousich a right 
to assist as your son—your only son, an’ your only 
child, too?”’ 

This was spoken in a tone of respect and sorrow 
at once impressive and affectionate. His fine fea- 
tures were touched with something beyond sadness 
or regret, and, as the tears stood in his eyes, it was 
easy to see that he felt much more deeply for his 
father’s want of principle than for anything con- 
nected with his own hopes and prospects. In fact, 
the tears that rolled silently down his cheeks were 
the tears of shame and sorrow fora parent who 
could thus school him to an act of such unparalleled 
baseness. As it was, the genius of the miser felt 
rebuked by the natural delicacy and honor of the 
son ; the old man therefore shrunk back abashed, 
confused, and moved at the words which he had 
heard—simple and inoffensive though they were. 

‘* Fardorougha,”’ said the wife, wiping her eyes, 
that were kindling-into indignation, ‘‘ we ’re now 
married goin’ an—”’ 

**T think, mother,” said Connor, “ the less we 
say about it now the better—with my own good 
will I'll never spake on the subject.’’ 

** You ’re right, avourneen,”’ replied the moth- 
er; “‘you’re right; I’ll say nothing—God sces 
it ’s no use.”’ 

** What would you have me do?” said the old 
man, rising and walking about in unusual distress 
and agitation ; ‘ you don’t know me—I can’t do 
it—I can’t do it. You say, Honor, I don’t care 
about him—I ’d give him my blood—I ’d give him 
my blood to save a hair of his head. My life an’ 
happiness depinds on him ; but who knows how 
he an’ his wife might mismanage that money if 
they got it—both young an’ foolish? It wasn’t 
for nothing it came into my mind what I ’m afeard 
will happen to me yet,”’ 

‘* And what was that, Fardorougha?”’ asked the 


wife. 
** Sich foreknowledge does n’t come for nothing, 
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Honor. I’ve had itan’ felt it hangin’ over me 
this many a long day, that I ’d come to starvation 
yit; an’ I see, if you force me to do as you wish, 
that it ’ill happen. I’m as sure of it as that T 
stand before you. I’m an unfortunate man wid 
sich a fate before me ; an’ yet I’d shed my blood 
for my boy—I would, an’ he ought to know I 
would ; but he would n’t ax me to starve for him 
—would you, Connor, avick machree, would you 
ax your father tostarve? I’m unhappy—unhappy 
—an’ my heart ’s breakin’ !’’ 

The old man’s voice failed him as he uttered 
the last words ; for the conflict which he felt evi- 
dently convulsed his whole frame. He wiped his 
eyes, and, again sitting down, he wept bitterly and 
in silence, for many minutes. 

A look of surprise, compassion, and deep dis- 
tress passed between Connor and his mother. The 
latter also was very much affected, and said, 

‘* Fardorougha, dear, maybe I -— sometimes 
too cross to you; but if I do, God above knows. 
it’s not that I bear you ill will, but bekase I’m 
throubled about poor Connor. But [ hope I won’t 
spake angry to you agin ; at all evints, if I do, re- 
mimber it ‘s only the mother pladin’ for her son— 
the only son an’ child that God was plased to sind 
her.” 

‘“*Father,”” added Connor, also deeply moved, 
‘¢ don’t distress yourself about me—don’t, father 
dear. Let things take their chance ; but come or 
go what will, any good fortune that might happen 
me would n’t be sweet if it came by givin’ you a 
sore heart.”” 

At this moment the barking of the dog gave no- 
tice of approaching footsteps; and in a few mo- 
ments the careless whistle of Bartle Flanagan was 
heard within a few yards of the door. 

“This is Bartle,” said Connor; ‘ maybe, 
father, his answer may throw some light upon the 
business. At any rate, there ’s no secret in it; 
we "Il all hear what news he brings us.”’ 

He had scarcely concluded when the latch was 
lifted, but Bartle could not enter. 

‘* It’s locked and boulted,”’ said Fardorougha ; 
‘as he sleeps in the barn I forgot that he was to 
come in here any more to-night—open it, Connor,”’ 

‘* For the sake of all the money you keep in the 
house, father,” said Connor, smiling, * it ’s hardly 
worth your while to be so timorous ; but God help 
the county treasurer if he forgot to bar his door— 
Asy, Bartle, I’m openin’ it.’ 

anagan immediately entered, and, with all the 
importance of a confidant, took his seat at the fire 

‘* Well, Bartle,’’ said Connor, ‘‘ what news ?’’ 

‘* Let the boy get his supper first,’’ said Honor ; 
‘¢ Bartle, you must be starved wid the hunger.”” 

‘* Faith, [’m middlin’ well, I thank you, that 
same way,” replied Bartle; ‘‘divil a one o’ me 
but ’s as ripe for my supper as a July a ; an’ 
wid the bicssin’ o’ Heaven upon my endayvors 
I'll soon show you what good execution is.’’ 

A deep groan from Fardorougha gave back a 
fearful echo to the truth of this formidable annun- 
ciation. 

‘« Are n't you well, Fardorougha ?”’ asked Bartle. 

‘“‘Throth [’m not, Bartle; never was more 
uncomfortable in my life.” — 

Flanagan immediately commen is supper, 
which consisted of re Hive and new ates 
ury among the lower ranks which might create 
envy in an epicure, Ashe advanced in the work 
of destruction, the gray eye of Fardorougha, which 
followed every spoonful that entered his mouth, 
scintillated like that of a cat when rubbed down 
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the back, though from a directl ite feeling. 
He turned and twisted on the ‘ieee looker 
from his wife to his son, then turned up his eyes, 
and appeared to feel as if a dagger entered his heart 
with every additional dig of Bartle’s spoon into the 
flummery. ‘The son and wife smiled at each other ; 
for they could enjoy those petty sufferings of Far- 
dorougha with a great deal of good-humor. 

*‘ Bartle,”’ said Connor, ‘‘ what ’s the news ?’”’ 

‘* Divil a word worth telling ; at laste that I can 
hear.”’ 

‘©T mane from Bodagh Buie’s.”’ 

Bartle stared at him ; ‘* Bodagh Buie’s !—what 
do I know about Bodagh Buie? are you ravin’?”’ 

‘ Bartle,’’ said Connor, smiling, ‘‘ my father and 
mother knows all about it—an’ about your going 
to Una with the letter. I have no secrets from 
them.’’ 

** Hoot toot! That ’s a horse of another color ; 
but you would n‘t have me, widout knowin’ as 
much, to go to betray trust. In the mane time, I 
may as well finish my supper before I begin to tell 
you what-som-ever I — to know about it.’’ 

Another deep groan from Fardorougha followed 
the last observation. 

At length the work of demolition ceased, and 
after Honor had put past the empty dish, Bartle, 
having wiped his mouth, and uttered a hiccup or 
two, thus commenced to dole out his intelli- 
gence :— 

‘**Whin I wint to the Bodagh’s,’’ said Bartle, 
‘* it was wid great schamin’ an’ throuble I got a 
sight of Miss na at all, in regard of—(hiccup)— 
in regard of her not knowin’ that there was any 
sich message for een But happenin’ to 
know Sally Laffin, I made bould to go into the 
kitchen to ax, you know, how was her aunt’s 
family up in Skelgy, when who should I find be- 
fore me in it but Sally an’ Miss Una—(hiccup). 
(Saver of earth this night! from Fardorougha.) 
Of coorse I shuck hands wid her—wid Sally, I 
mane ; an’, ‘ Sally,’ says I, ‘I was sent in wid a 
message from the masther to you; he’s in the hag- 
gard an’ wants you.’ So, begad, ou—(hiccup) 
out she goes, an’ the coast bein’ clear, ‘ Miss 
Una,’ saysI, ‘here’s a scrap of a letther from 
Misther Connor O’Donovan; read it, and if you 
can write him an answer, do ; if you have n’t time 
say whatever you have to say by me.’ She go— 
(hiccup) she got all colors when I handed it to 
her ; an’ run away, sayin’ to me, ‘ wait for a while, 
an’ don’t go till I see you.’ In a minute or two 
Sally comes in agin as mad as the dickens wid me. 
* The curse 0’ the crows an’ you!’ says she, ‘ why 
did you make me run a fool’s erran’ for no rason! 
The masther wasn’t in the haggard, an’ didn’t 
want me good or bad.’ ”’ 

‘* Bartle,’’ said the impatient lover, ‘pass all 
that over for the present, an’ let us know the an- 
swer, if she sent any.’’ 

**Sent any! be my sowl, she did so! Afther 
readin’ your letther, an’ findin’ that she could de- 

ind on me, she said that for fear of any remarks 
in’ made about my waitin’, espishally as I live 
at present in this family, it would be better she 
thought to answer it by word 0’ mouth. ‘ Tell 
him,’ said she, ‘that I didn’t think he wa— 
(hiccup) (Queen o’ heaven!) was so dull an’ 
ignorant 0’ the customs of the country, as not to 
know that whin young people want to see one 
another they stay from mass wid an expectation 
that’—begad, 1 disremimber exactly her own 
words ; but it was as much as to say that she staid 
at home on last Sunday expectin’ to see you.” 





‘‘ Well, but Bartle, what else’—short an’ 
sweet, man.”’ 

“« Why, she ‘ll meet you on next Thursday night, 
God willin’, in the same place; an’ whin I axed 
her where, she said you knew it yourself."’ 

* An’ is that all?”’ 

‘* No, it’s not all; she sed it ’ud better to men- 
tion the thing to her father. Afther thinkin’ it 
over she says, ‘as your father has the na—(hic- 
cup) (Saints above!) name of bein’ so rich, she 
does n’t know if a friend ’ud interfere but his con- 
sint might be got;’ an’ that’s all I have to say 
about it, barrin’ that she ’s a very purty girl, an’ 
I'd advise you not to be too sure of her yet, Bartle. 
So now I’m for the barn—Good night, Far—(hic- 
cup) (at my cost, you do it!) Fardorougha.” 

e rose and proceeded to his sleeping-place in 
the barn, whither Connor, who was struck by his 
manner, accompanied him. 

“* Bartle,’’ said O'Donovan, “ did you take any- 
thing since I saw you last ?”’ 

‘Only a share of two naggins wid my brother 
Antony at Peggy Finigan’s.”’ 

** [noticed it upon you,” observed Connor ; ** but 
I don’t think they did.” 

. ‘« An’ if they did, too, it’s not high thrason, I 
0 9 
T No ; but, Bartle, I’m oblaged to you. You’ve 
acted as a friend to me, an’ I won’t forget it to 
ou.” 
he Dar Deah, an’ I’m so much oblaged to you, 
Connor, that [ll remimber your employin’ me 
in this the longest day I have to live. But, Con 
nor ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, Bartle.”’ 

“Td take the sacrament, that, after all, a ring 
you ‘ll never put on her.”’ 

** And what makes you think so, Bartle ?”’ 

“IT don’t—I do—(hiccup) don’t know; but 
somehow something or another tells it to me that 
you won’t ; others is fond of her, I suppose, as well 
as yourself ; and of coorse they ‘ll stand betune 

ou.’ 
ar Ay, but I’m sure of her.’’ 

‘* Der Chriastha, but you ’re not; wait till I see 
you man and wife, an’ thin Ill say so. Here’s 
myself, Bartle, is in love, an’ dhough I don’t ex- 
pect ever the girl will or would marry me, be the 
crass of heaven, no other man will have her. Now, 
how do you know but you may have some one like 
me—like me, Connor, to stand against you ?”’ 

‘* Bartle,” said Connor, laughing, ‘* your head ’s 
a little moidher’d; give me your hand; whish! 
the devil take you, man! don’t wring my fin 
off. Say aed rayers, Bartle, an’ go to sleep. I 
say a won’t forget your kindness to me this 
night.’ 

lanagan had now deposited himself upon his 
straw bed, and, after having tugged the bed clothes 
about him, said, in the relaxed, indolent voice of a 
man about to sleep, 

‘* Good night, Risienes throth my head ’s a little 
soft to-night—good night.” 

‘* Good night, Bartle.” 

‘* Connor ?”’ 

“* Well?” 

‘¢ Did n’t I stand to you to-night? Very well— 
goo—(hiccup) good night !”” 

On Connor’s return, a serious conclave was held 
upon the best mode of procedure in a matter which 
presented difficulties that appeared to be insur- 
mountable. The father, seizing upon the advice 
transmitted by Una herself, as that which he had 
already suggested, insisted that the most judicious 
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course was to propose for her openly, and without 
pearing to feel that there was any inferiority on 
the part of Connor. 

“* If they talk about wealth, Connor,’’ said he, 
“gay that you are my son, an’ that—that—no— 
no—I ’m tvo poor for such a boast, but say that 
you will be able to take good care of anything you 

t.?? 

At this moment the door, which Connor had not 
bolted, as his father would have done, opened, 
and Bartle, wrapped in the treble folds of a win- 
now-cloth, made a distant appearance. 

‘Beg pardon, Connor; | forgot to say that 
Una’s brother, the young priest out 0’ Maynooth, 
will be at home from his uncle’s, where it appears 
he is at present ; an’ Miss Una would wish that 
the proposal ‘ud be made while he’s at his 
father’s. She says he'll stand her friend, come 
or go what will. I forgot, begad, to mintion it 
before—so beg pardon, an’ wishes you all good 
night!” 

This information tended to confirm them in the 
course recommended by Fardorougha. It was ac- 
cordingly resolved upon that he (Fardorougha) 
himself should wait upon Bodagh Buie, and in the 
name of his son formally propose for the hand of 
his daughter. 

To effect this, however, was a matter of no ordi- 
nary difficulty, as they apprehended that the 

agh and his wife would recoil with indignation 
at the bare notion of even condescending to dis- 
cuss a topic which, in all probability, they would 
consider as an insult. Not, after all, that there 
existed, according to the opinion of their neigh- 
bors, such a vast disparity in the wealth of eabdh ; 
on the contrary, many were heard to assert, that 
of the two Fardorougha had the heavier purse. 
His character, however, was held in such abhor- 
rence by all who knew him, and he ranked, in 
point of personal respectability and style of living, 
so far beneath the Bodagh, that we question if any 
ordinary occurrence pa be supposed to fall upon 
the people with greater amazement than a mar- 
riage, or the report of a vg between any 
member of the two families. The O’Donovans 
felt, however, that it was better to make the ex- 
riment already agreed on, than longer to remain 
in a state of uncertainty about it. Should it fail, 
the position of the lovers, though perhaps rendered 
somewhat less secure, would be such as to suggest, 
eo far as they themselves were concerned, the 
necessity of a more prompt and effectual course of 
action. Fardorougha expressed his intention of 
opening the matter on the following day; but his 
wife, with a better knowledge of female character, 
deemed it more judicious to defer it until after the 
interview which was to take place between Connor 
and Una on the succeeding Thursday. It might 
be better, for instance, to make the proposal first 
to Mrs. O’Brien herself, or, on the other hand, to 
the Bodagh ; but touching that and other matters 
relating to what was proposed to be done, Una’s 
opinion and advice might be necessary. 

Little passed, therefore, worthy of note, during 
the intermediate time, except a short conversation 
between Bartle and Connor on the following day, 
as they returned to the field from dinner. 

‘* Bartle,” said the other, ‘‘ you wor a little soft 
last night ; or rather a good deal so.’ 

‘Faith, no doubt o’ that—but when a man 
meets an old acquaintance or two, they don’t like 
to refuse a thrate. I fell in wid three or four boys 
—all friends 0’ mine, an’ we had a sup on account 
0’ what ’s expected.” 
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As he uttered these words, he looked at Connor 
with an eye which seemed to say—you are not in 
a certain secret with which I am acquainted. 

‘“* Why,” replied Connor, ‘‘ what do you mane, 
Bartle? I thought you wor with your brother— 
at laste you tould me so.”’ 

Flanagan started on hearing this. 

“Wid my brother,” said he—‘‘ why, I—I— 
what else could I tell yout He was along wid the 
boys when I met them.” 

‘* Took a sup on account 0’ what ’s expected !— 
an’ what ’s the manin o’ that, Bartle ?”’ 

‘* Why, what would it mane—but—but—your 
marriage ¢”’ 

‘* An’ thunder an’ fury !’’ exclaimed Connor, his 
eyes gleaming ; ‘‘ did you go to betray trust, an’ 
mintion Una’s name an’ mine, afther what I tould 

out”? 

** Don’t be foolish, Connor,’’ replied Flanagan ; 
‘is it mad you ’d have me to be? I said there was 
something expected soon, that ’ud surprise them ; 
and when they axed me what it was—honor 
bright! I gave them a knowin’ wink, but said 
nothin’. Eh! was that breakin’ trust? Arrah, 
be my sowl, Connor, you don’t trate me well by 
the words you spoke this blessed minute.” 

** An’ how does it come, Bartle, my boy, that 
you had one story last night, an’ another to-day?” 

** Faix, very aisily, bekase I forget what I sed 
last night—for sure enough I was more cut than 
you thought—but didn’t I keep it well in before 
the ould couple?” 

“You did fairly enough ; I grant that—but the 
moment you got into the barn a blind man could 
see it.’ 

‘* Bekase I didn’t care a button wanst I escaped 
from the eye of your father ; anyhow, bad luck to 
it for whiskey ; | have a murdherin big heddick all 
day afther it.’’ 

‘* It’s a bad weed, Bartle, and the less a man 
has to do with it, the less he ’ll be throubled 
aither wid a sore head or a sore conscience.”’ 

‘* Connor, divil a one, but you ’re the moral of 
a good boy ; I dunna a fault you have but one.” 

** Come, let us hear it.” 

‘* Tl tell you some day, but not now, not now 
—but J will tell you—an’ I'll let you know the 
rason thin that I don’t mintion it now ; in the mane 
time Ill sit down an’ take a smoke.”’ 

‘** A smoke! why, I never knew you smoked.” 

‘* Nor I, myself, till last night. This tindher- 
box I was made a present of to light my pipe, when 
not near a coal. Begad, now that I think of it, 
I suppose it was smokin’ that knocked me up 80 
a last night, an’ made my head so sick to- 

a dd 

‘Tt helped it, I "ll engage; if you take my ad- 
vice, it’s a custom you won’t larn."’ 

‘*T have a good deal to throuble me, Connor ; 
you know I have ; an’ what we are brought down 
to now ; I have more nor you ’d believe to think 
of; as much, any way, as ’ll make this box an’ 
steel useful, 1 hope, when I ’m frettin’.” 

Flanagan spoke truth, in assuring Connor that 
the apology given for his intoxication on the pre 
ceding night had escaped his memory. It was 
fortunate for him, indeed, that O’Donovan, like 
all candid and ingenuous persons, was utterly 
devoid of suspicion, otherwise he might have per 
ceived, by the discrepancy in the two accounts, as 
well as by Flanagan’s confusion, that he was a per- 
son in whom it might not be prudent to intrust 
much confidence. 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
SWIFT, STELLA, AND VANESSA. 


Taere is nothing in romance more painfully in- 
teresting than the history of Dean Swift, in con- 
nection with the lives of the two beautiful and ac- 
complished women whom he addressed by the 
names of Stellaand Vanessa ; and the recent French 
novel on the subject, by M. de Wailly, so ably 
translated by Lady Duff Gordon, must yield in 
vivid interest to the actual correspondence between 
Swift and those two unhappy women. 

We may briefly recount the prominent facts of 
Swift’s life, before entering upon any consideration 
of the transactions referred to. Jonathan Swift 
was descended from a Yorkshire family. His 
father was a son of the rector of Godorich, and, 
through family interest, he obtained a government 
appointment in Dublin, where Jonathan Swift was 
born in 1667. The boy was educated at Kilkenny, 
and afterwards entered Trinity College, Dublin, as 
a student; from thence he went to Oxford, where 
he uated. But in the mean time, he had 
obtained the patronage of Sir William Temple, the 
statesman, who had married one of his mother’s 
relations. Sir William presented him with the 
prebendaryship of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor, 
worth about a hundred pounds a year. While 
there, he commenced a flirtation with a young 
lady, a Miss Waring, to whom he gave the affec 
name of Varina, and though she was very cold and 
indifferent to his professions of love at first, his im- 
petuosity at length won her heart ; but now his 
ardor es he grew cold and formal, and at 
length broke off all intercourse with her. 

Swift left Kilroot, and proceeded to England at 
the earnest invitation of his relative, Sir William 
Temple, for whom he now acted as secretary. It was 
while at Moor Park that he became acquainted with 
Miss Esther Johnson, afterwards better known b 
the name of Sella. She was born at Richmond, 
the daughter of a merchant; Mrs. Johnson, her 
mother, was a widow at the time she became ac- 
quainted with Lady Gifford, the sister of Sir Wil- 
ligxi Temple. As Lady Gifford lived much with 
Ker brother, Sir William, and her intimacy with 
Mrs. Johnson was great, a friendly intercourse 
sprang up between all the parties, and Mrs. John- 
son’s daughters, of whom Stella was one, were 
thus admitted to the circle of Sir William Temple’s 
family. Indeed, the little Hetty was brought 
up in the family, with Sir William’s own niece ; 
and it was while she was thus living at Moor 
Park, that Swift first became acquainted with her. 

Swift resided at Moor Park for four years, and 
while there, made his appearance in public as a 
poet. But his patron died, leaving Swift a con- 
siderable fortune ; after which he got appointed 
to the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the 
county Meath, where Swift’s congregation was so 
small, that he occasionally officiated before only a 
single individual, and that was Roger, the clerk ! 
While at Laracor, he invited Stella to Ireland, 
whither she went in company with a Mrs, Dingley. 
They lived at the parsonage while Swift was away, 
and went into lodgings at Trim, when he returned, 
thus never living in the same house together ; but 
Swift spent most of his leisure hours in their com- 
pany. Such a mode of life must have been most 
—o to the lady; but, as we shall afterwards 

d, Swift advanced all manner of excuses to avoid 
fulfilling the promise of marriage which he had 
made tu Stella, inforentially if not directly. 





Swift’s reputation as an author was meanwhile 
wing ; he spent much of his time in England. 
is ‘* Tale of a Tub,’’ ther with many whig 
pamphlets, had brought him some favor but no 
profit. The whigs neglected him, so he went over 
to the tories, and assailed all the objects of his 
previous admiration. His new political allies 
would have made him an English bishop if his 
scurrilous “‘ Tale of a Tub,’’ which, however, he 
never publicly owned, had not stvod in the way. 
But they made him Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
which was the best preferment they could venture 
to bestow. Having placed Stella in lodgings near 
the deanery, (most equivocal position for poor 
Stella!) Swift went to England again, and en- 
gaged eagerly in the political frays of the times, 
becoming a great power through the vigor as well 
as through the scurrility of his pen, which all men 
feared. Queen Anne died, George I. succeeded, 
and the whigs returned to power. Swift went 
back to Dublin, toa kind of exile, in which he 
remained for life ; but he became a great power in 
Ireland. He shone again in the literary world, 
his Gulliver’s Travels being received with immense 
éclat. But it was im connection with politics that 
the dean became most widely known in Ireland. 
Hie identified himself with the popular party, 
endeavored to promote native Irish manufactures, 
denounced Wood’s copper coinage in his Drapier’s 
Letters, which were made famous by a government 
prosecution, and, for many years before he died, he 
was the most popular man in Ireland. There are 
not many facts of great interest in the dean’s life. 
In those days, politics meant intrigue, slander, 
back-biting, favoritism, and back-stairs influences. 
There was no soundness in the political life in the 
midst of which Dean Swift lived ; there was little 
or no devotion to principle then ; men ratted from 
one side to another, just as their interest prompted. 
We therefore turn away from any further considera- 
tion of so repulsive a theme. 

To us, the great interest of Dean Swift’s life 
attaches to his correspondence with Stella and 
Vanessa. As for Varina and several others to 
whom he professed attachment, and, by so doing, 
won their hearts, only to abandon them when he 
had succeeded in drawing from them a declaration 
of their lové, we must disiniss them with small com- 
ment, They were the smaller wrecks of human 
affection, which make little wail, and excite no 
interest. But Stella and Vanessa are made im- 
mortal by their letters ; and they will cling round 
the memory of Swift forever. What are we tosay 
of the dean’s relations to these beautiful and ac- 
complished woment We fear we must say of 
them, what we have said of his politics, that there 
was no principle there—no pure aflection—only 
deception and intrigue. 

We are aware that the dean has found many 
defenders, just as Lord ae hasdone. The man 
of genius is always defended; his failings are 
lightly dealt with ; what are crimes in others, are 
regarded in him as peccadilloes. In palliation of 
Dean Swift's conduct in relation to Stella, some 
great mystery has been apprehended. It has been 
rumored that Stella was his own sister, or half- 
sister, Sir William Temple having been the 
rumored father of both ; and eon Wilde, of 
Dublin, is now said to be e ed im the prepara- 
tion of a life of the dean, in which he will en- 
deavor to establish the correctness of this view. 
Without his evidence before us, we can only say 
that all that has yet been published on the sudject 
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is in direct contradiction of this supposition. The 
same theory was once before put forth by Mr. 
Delany, but _ proofs to the contrary were 
found, which led to its abandonment. To vindicate 
even the memory of a dean, one ought to be care- 
ful not to do so at the expense of the virtuous repu- 
tation of his own mother, as well as of Sir William 
Temple, and. Mrs. Johnson, the mother of Stella. 
Swift’s connection with Temple is quite sufficient- 
ly explained by the fact of Sir William being 
married to a near relative of Swift’s own mother. 

We do not think it necessary to go so far in 
search of a theory of vindication for the dean. The 
fact is, Swift’s treatment of Stella will not bear 
investigating. He had a mean opinion of women 
generally, and he seemed incapable of entertaining 
@ pure and undivided affection forthem. When a 
young man of twenty-four, living at Sir William 
Temple’s house at Moor Park, he had a love affair 
with a Miss Betty Jones, afterwards Mrs. Perkins, 
of the George Inn, Loughborough. The Rev. Mr. 
Kendall, Vicar of Thornton, to whose ears this and 
other evil rumors about young Swift had come, 
took him to task about the affair; and the youn 
man excused himself by saying that his —~ 
‘must do mischief, if not otherwise employed.” 
‘*T could remember,”’ says he, ‘* twenty women in 
my life, to whom I have behaved myself just the 
game way, (as to Miss Jones,) and, I profess, with- 
out any other design than that of entertaining my- 
self when I am very idle, or when something goes 
amiss in my affairs.’’? Such were the sullied notions 
of love and its professions with which the youn 
man started in life. Marriage he looked upon with 
aversion, and sneered at those ‘“‘ honest young 
men’’ who in marrying “ entail a misery on them- 
selves and posterity by an overacted modesty.” 

When Swift invited Stella and Mrs. Dingle to 
visit him at Laracor, the former was only eighteen 
years of age—a mere girl ; and though a beautiful, 
educated, and accomplished young lady, with a 
fortune sufficient to maintain her in comfort, Swift 
did not hesitate thus to compromise her reputation 
and to affix a stain upon her which life could not 
remove. 

The personal attractions of Stella were great. 
Her hair was of a raven black, her features were 
beautiful and attractive, her form was of exquisite 
symmetry ; added to this, she had cheerfulness, 
= sense, wit, and virtue. These qualities 

rought lovers and admirers about her, for as yet 
the secrecy which had been observed in connection 
with the visit, had not affected Miss Johnson’s 
reputation, and a clergyman, the Rey. Mr. Tisdall, 
a friend of Swift’s, offered his hand to her in 
marriage. What was Swift’s conduct? He wrote 
an equivocal letter, very cautious, but saying that 
should he ever think of “ that state,’’ = should 
certainly, of all others, make choice of Miss John- 
son for his wife; and a good deal more to the 
same effect. In consequence of this letter, the 
clergyman dropped his suit. 

Alas! poor Stella waited many long years in 
vain—till the bloom of her youth and beauty had 
filed—till her heart had become wearied and worn 
waiting for the day that came not, for the hope that 
was not to be fulfilled. It was but too obvious that 
Swift only prolonged the flirtation because it was 
panes to him, though at the sacrifice of the 

ealth and happiness of a young and beautiful 
woman. He would not forego his selfish amuse- 
ment, though at the cost of another’s health and 
happiness. He had won a woman’s begutiful affec- 





tion only to trample on it. Is it possible that such 
conduct can meet with any palliation? Is it nec- 
essary to invent a theory when the dark facts of 
the case are so obvious? ThatSwift professed love 
for Stella is but too clear from his letters and the 
journal which he sent to her, when absent in Lon- 
don—written too, at the very time that he was 
making professions of love to a woman still more 
beautiful, and of far higher intellectual powers 
than poor Stella had pretensions to. This was the 
unhappy but gifted Esther Vanhomrigh. 

The part which Swift played in the political 
intrigues of the time led him often to London, 
where he first met Miss Vanhomrigh in society. 
She was beautiful, handsome, accomplished, and 
rich, She was inspired too with genius; and 
round her brow was bound that acanthus wreath 
which, on a woman, so often leaves it bleeding. 
She was fascinating, brilliant, proud, yet loving ; 
such was the woman, scarce twenty years of age, 
whom Swift met in the high circles of edie 
life. He professed love for her; perhaps he did 
love her—whocan tell? But before his eyes, while 
he lay at the feet of this new beauty, there must 
often have risen up the form of the devoted, affec- 
tionate, quiet, and eful Stella, then in her 
lodgings at Trim, or in the rectory at Laracor, so 
far removed from the gayeties of London life, livin 
on the promises which Swift had made to her, sti 
trusting and believing in his truthfulness, and 
that he would yet one day rescue her from oppro- 
brium and make her happy. While he was en- 
gaged in constant intercourse with Vanessa, and 
ae with her when absent from town, he 
was also penning his journal to Stella, assuring her 
that ‘* he loved her better than his life, a thousand 
million times,’’ and that ‘he had not had one 
happy day since he left her.” 

At length Swift left London—his ambition dis- 
eS in not having been made a bishop—and 
he was pensioned off for life with the deanery of 
Dublin, whither he removed. Vanessa remained 
behind, with the deadly shaft fixed in her bosom. 
Nothing but correspondence remained, an@ letters 
flew across the channel. The rumor of the dean’s 
illness produced in her the most intense anxiety, 
and she wrote to him in a strain of the deepest 
affection. 

Swift resided for about a year in Ireland at this 
time, bringing Stella and Mrs. Dingley to Dublin, 
and placing them ‘ in lodgings near the deanery.” 
Poor Stella had now been in Ireland some thirteen 

ears! Waiting, oh how patiently ! but still hope- 
essly! She was now a woman of thirty, and 
Swift had reached the mature age of forty-six. 
The happiness of Stella’s life was staked on 
Swift’s fulfilment of his promises to her; but ill- 
health, from hope deferred, and the heart preying 
on itself, fell upon her, and she seems like one 
sinking alive into the tomb. We must confess 
there was a want of womanliness in Stella’s con- 
duct throughout ; but remembering Swift’s great 
influence over her, his early training of her, his 
sacred professions, and his oft-repeated declarations 
of devotion and love, shall we not find excuses 
enough for poor Stellat Why did not Dean Swift, 
now that his sources of income were large, fulfil 
his promises to this woman! We need not invent 
any far-fetched theory to answer this genet. 


The short answer is— was in Engle a 
And to England at dean yr June, 

1714, There hi urse and correspondence 

with Vanessa resumed, and increased in 
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warmth—on her perhaps more than his. 
But he never told her the truth—that he had en- 
ed himself to another. While in England on 

this visit, he wrote his poem entitled Candenus to 
Vanessa, in which he gives an apologetic history 
of the rise and progress of the maiden’s love for 
him, in the frigid artificial style of the day. Yet, 
it is obvious from that poem, that Swift, though 
he attributed all the ardor to her side, loved to 
linger over the picture which he drew. He is far 
from giving her any discouragement, for he says :— 

But what success Vanessa met 

Is to the world a secret yet— 

Whether he at last descends 

To act with less seraphic ends, 

Or to compound the business, whether 

They temper books and love together, 

Must never to the world be told, 

Nor shall the conscious muse unfold. 


He also addresses lines ‘‘ To Love,’’ which he sends 
to her about this time—lines which she treasures 
next to her heart, and they are only brought to light 
after her death, when they are found in a concealed 
place in her writing-desk. 

But he must return to Ireland again, whither 
Vanessa promises to follow him. He writes to 
dissuade her; he says, ‘‘If you are in Ireland 
when [ am there, I shall see you very seldom ; it 
is not a place for any freedom; but it is where 
everything is known in a week, and magnified a 
hundred degrees. God Almighty bless you! I 
would not answer your questions for a million ; nor 
can I think of them with any ease of mind.” But 
Miss Vanhomrigh did follow Swift to Ireland, 
whither she went to take possession of a small 
estate, left to her on the death of her father. She 
took up her residence beside the dean, and saw 
him often. Poor Stella—the faithful, devoted 
Stella, now growing old—her position was more 
hopeless than ever! The dean would break into 
fits of rage against Vanessa, telling her he would 
not have gone to see her at Cellbridge (where her 
estate was, and whither she soon removed) ‘“ for 
all the world ;’’ that she ‘* wanted discretion,’’— 
ending one of his letters to her with “‘a fig for all 
your letters and messages !’’ Vanessa replies in a 
strain of grief and love, bordering on despair, and 
the dean is mollified again, and now he * will see 
her in a day or two,”’ assuring her that “ it goes 
to his soul that he does not see her oftener,’’ and 
that he ‘‘ would give his whole fortune” to re- 
move her difficulties. Vanessa replies—‘‘ I know 
it is quite impossible for you to burn my letters 
without readingthem * * * Once more I ad- 
vise you, if you have any regard for your own 

uiet, to alter your behavior, for I do assure you 
have too poe spirit to sit down contented with 
this treatment.” 

But poor Vanessa was in the toils, and had no 
help but to fret and vex herself, until her suffering 
became quite agonizing. She knew now of her 
rival, Stella, and the pangs of jealousy wee added 
to her sufferings ; his intercourse with Stella, 
though as guarded and concealed as the dean could 
contrive it, yet became known to her. Stella, too, 
knew of the dean’s intimacy with Vanessa, and 
she secretly sorrowed and suffered. We can now 
pity the lamentable dean in his miserable predica- 
ment, though we can find no excuse for the impru- 
dence, if not the villany, which had placed him 

re. 

** If you continue to treat me as you do,” wrote 
the imploring Vanesea to him, ‘ you will not be 
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made uneasy by me long. It is impossible to de- 
scribe what 1 have suffered since loo a last. 
I could have borne the rack better than those kill- 
ing, killing words of yours. Sometimes I have 
resolved to die without seeing you more, but the 
resolves to your misfortune, did not last long.—— 
I must beg you to see me, and speak kindly to me, 
for Iam sure you would not condemn any one to 
suffer what I have done could you but know it.—— 
When I complain, then you are angry ; and there is 
something awful in your looks that strikes me 
dumb. Oh! that you may have so much regard left 
that this complaint may touch your soul with pity. 
Did you but know what I thought, I am sure it 
would move you to forgive me, and believe I cannot 
help telling you this, and live.” 

as ever despairing love more eloquent ? 
heart would not have been melted by this agoniz- 
ing appealt But Dean Swift’s was not. He went 
on buoying the woman up with false sympathy, 
and would not say the word that would have set 
her free. He was in a labyrinth, and went on 
temporizing with both women, harsh, cruel, and 
by turns repulsive to both ; often he repulsed Va- 
nessa with extreme coarseness. This could not 
last long. 

Stella was racked with agony, and lay on her 
sick bed ; she was reduced to a wreck, and was 
brought to the verge of the grave. Swift, alarmed 
at her state, brought his intimate friend and old 
tutor, the Bishop of Clogher, to visit her, and in- 
quire from Stella what would restore her peace of 
mind? The answer he brought back was this :— 
That for many years she had patiently borne the 
tongue of slander, but that hitherto she had been 
cheered by the hope of one day becoming his wife ; 
that of such an event she now saw no ee 
and that consequently her memory would 
transmitted to posterity branded with the most 
upmerited obloquy.’’ She also communicated to 
the bishop, that for Swift she had refused other 
eligible offers, influenced by his advice and con- 
duct. 

The dean could no longer hesitate to take a de- 
cided step ; he was united privately to Stella, in 
the deanery, by the Bishop of Clogher ; but on 
conditions that their union should remain a secret 
to all the world, and that they should continue to 
live separate as heretofore. And Swift never ac- 
knowledged Stella as his wife. 

What is most lamentable to add is, that Swift 
concealed his marriage from Vanessa, and contin- 
ued to visit and correspond with her, keeping up 
even a more familiar intercourse than before ; 0} 
this, Stella was aware, but she could not prevent 
it; the man was now her husband. This went on 
for years. Vanessa became absorbed by the un- 
happy passion that consumed her life. Writing 
to ihn from her home at Cellbridge, in 1720, four 
years after the dean’s unhappy marriage, she said 
—‘ For God’s sake, write to me soon, and kindly, 
for in your absence, your letters are all the joy I 
have on earth, and sure you are too good-natured 
to grudge one hour in a week to make any human 
creature happy.—Cad (her familiar name for him), 
think of me and pity me.”’ 

At length the secret came out! Irritated b 
the dean’s neglect, and occasional coldness an 
rudeness, she discovered the retreat of Stella, and 
wrote directly to her, asking the nature of the 
relation that subsisted between her and Swift. 
Stella replied that they were married! Stella 
did more ; she sent Vanessa’s letter to the dean, 


What 
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who, filled with sudden rage, mounted his horse | pense was theirs, for so many years of waiti 

. and rode to Marley Abbey, where Vanessa was | and wearying for the bright day that never came ! 
staying, burst rudely into the room where she | Even after Vanessa’s death, Swift would not rec- »* 
was, and, with a look of fury, throwing her own | ognize Stella as his wife. She died in 1727, after 
letter on the table, rushed ‘oo the room in the | protracted suffering, of which her mental agony 
same paroxysm of rage, remounted his horse and| was not the least. Swift remained a prey to 
rode off. The blow Tiled her; in three weeks! poignant regrets, and with Stella’s life all domes- 
poor Vanessa died of a broken heart ! ‘tie happiness departed from his home. He died 

No wonder Swift was ‘ the most miserable man in 1745. 

in Ireland.”? Vanessa, like Stella, loved ‘‘ not; What a tragedy is contained in this brief his- 
wisely, but too well.”” What a miserable recom- | tory! 








From Chambers’ Journal. | In glowing sunbeams o’er his head 
IN EXPECTATION OF DEATH. gy enc Aur noe ball 9 gu 
CONSTANTIA. 
Ill stand, an angel bold and strong, 

Wuen I was young, my lover stole Between his soul and sin ; 

One of my ringlets fair ; If Grief lie stone-like on his heart, 
I wept—‘‘ Ah no! Those always part, I ’ll beat its marble doors apart, 
Who having once changed heart for heart To let Peace enter in. 

Change also locks of hair. 


«< And wonder-opened eyes have seen He never more shall part from me, 





5 Nor I from him abide ; 

The spirits of the dead, Let these poor limbs in earth find rest ! 

Gather like motes in silent bands Nive hk says ae 
. I ll live like Love within his breast, 
Round hair once reft by tender hands Rejoicing that I died 

From some now shrouded head. poring ‘ 
<< If’?——— Here he closed my quivering mouth, 

And where the cur! had lain, . From the Hartford Gazette. 
Laid payment rich for what he stole :— 

Could I to one hour crush life’s whole, Liem. 

I’d live that hour again ! ‘* IMPLORA PACE.”? 
My golden curls are silvering o’er— I nave been thinking long, 

Who heeds? The seas roll wide ; Darkly and long, until my soul is rife 
When one I know their bounds shall pass, With thronging images—visions of strife, 
There ’ll be no tresses—save long grass Floods of unuttered song. 

For his hands to divide : I lean my languid head upon the breast 


Of the serene, cool night—and for rest. 
While I shall lie, low, deep, a-cold, e serene, cool night—and pray for 


And never hear him tread : 


k Sweet night, look on my soul, 
Whether he weep, or sigh, or moan, 


Even as a mother, with thy starry eyes, 


I shall be passive as a stone, Stilling the turbid waves, that rush and rise, 
He living, and I—dead ! And o’er my spirit roll. 
ao Look on thy child, the suppliant, the oppressed— 
And then he will rise up and go. “hig >. 
With slow steps, looking heck, Fold, clasp me in thy arms and give me rest. 
Still—going ; leaving me to keep Rest from the startled throes— 
eo oe oe The tortured thought—the ever-haunting sense 
as See ey wae Of aspirations vain—of loneliness— 
: is brow : Oh give me rest, repose ! 
Rie ee eee es Behold, from my sad heart I tear aside 
hong Ae raphe i A The world-mask that I the veil of prid 
Dim eyes, that knew not they were fair, © world-mask tnat 5 wear, tne Vell Of Prats. 
7 Pi the ee re ty wae— It may be I have stood 
: Too much alone, folding my heart’s sweet dreams 
Must nought of mine be left for him Within itself—pouring its lava-streams 
Save the poor curl he stole ; Upon the solitude, 
Round which this wildly-loving me Veiling it proudly from the world where none 
Will float unseen continually, Care its strange deeps to sound—alone, alone. 
A disembodied soul ? 


And is this loneliness ? 
Do I not on the breast of night recline ? 
Are not her burning eyes answering mine? 
And the wind’s passionate kiss, 
Thrills it not softly through my trembling form? 
And the vine’s tendril fingers, moist and warm, 


Asoul! Glad thought—that lightning-like 
Leaps from this cloud of doom : 

If, living, all its load of clay 

Keeps not my spirit from him away, 
Thou canst not, cruel tomb ! 


The moment that these earth-chains burst 





F : Do they not clasp my hand ? 
on pooper sen arg tn ‘fy, What recks it though before the world, unmoved 
Whom only, whether I live or die, bey 4 Te _ folded heart, unknown—unloved 
I loved, love, and shall love. me Istana! 
She of the starry eyes and cloudy tress, 
Ill wreathe around him—he shall breathe The night is mine in all her loneliness. 
My life instead of air ; April, 1852. Nypu 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
DAVID MACBETH MOIR (DELTA).* 


Tue writings of Delta have been long familiar 
to the lovers of literature, and especially to the 
admirers of true and sterling poetry. His well- 
known triangular signature was ever hailed with 
pleasure, because it was the guarantee of fine good 
sense, and genuine humor or touching pathos, or 
of both. From a long, intimate and pleasurable 
acquaintance with the works of this author—works 
characterized as much by the genial overflowings 
of a super-eminent humanity, too exquisite to be 
feigned, as by the impress of genius which stamps 
them all—we are not surprised to find that he was 
a man worthy of universal regard and reverence, 
and that his life presents a finer poem than any 
which ever fell from his pen. He has gone from 
us in the vigor of his intellectual manhood, but 
he has left a yoice behind him to which generations 

t to come shall listen with delight and profit. 
To many his life will teach even a nobler lesson 
than hislyre. It wasa life emphatically dedicated 
to God and man, and marked by industry, self- 
denial and usefulness but seldom paralleled. 

The neat and elegant edition of the selected 
works of David Macbeth Moir now before us is 

refaced by an able and most interesting memoir 
by his friend Thomas Aird. For the sake of our 
numerous. readers south of the border, to whom 
the personal history of the poet is little known, we 
oe briefly to condense the leading facts of his 

e. 

He was born at Musselburgh, on the 5th of 
January, 1798, of respectable parents, and he was 
the second of four children, two of whom are yet 
living. His father died in 1817 ; but his mother, 
a woman of good understanding and sound taste, 
survived to enjoy what is dearest to a mother’s 
heart—the fame of herson. He got the rudiments 
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prom: solely by his nervous anxiety, which 
would not let him rest. 

Business first, literary recreation next—and 
poetry the prime of it ; such was the key-note on 
which he or his life, and kept it to the end. 
He made his first poetical attempt in 1812, ere he 
was fifteen ; and soon after wrote two short prose 
essays in the ‘“‘ Cheap Magazine,’’ a small Hadding- 
ton publication. Like all young authors, he was 
delighted ‘‘ to see himself in print.”’ In the last 
winter of his apprenticeship, he attended Edin- 
—_ college. In the evening he frequented 
Carfrae’s sale-rooms, and spent his pocket-money 
in books ; and occasionally he saw Siddons, Miss 
O'Neill, John Kemble, and Kean, whose per- 
formances made a yea impression upon his 
mind. He obtained his diploma as a surgeon in 
1816, when he was only eighteen years of age. He 
had intended entering the medical department of 
the army, but the advent of the peace altered his 
design. He returned home, and spent the summer 
in literary pursuits, and took an active part in a 
debating society which he had instituted. Towards 
the close of the year, he published anonymously, 
** The Bombardment of Algiers and other Poems,” 
which, though not without promise, won him no 
fame. 

In 1817 Moir joined Dr. Brown, of Musselburgh, 
as a partner in his medical practice. Here his 
labor was great ; but his father was just dead, and 
his mother being left to ‘‘ the battle of life,’ he 
took the new toil upon him all the more zealously 
in order to help te, His noble and manly 
struggles carried her through all difficulties; but, 
notwithstanding his other labors, literature was 
not neglected. Though it was always nine or ten 
in the evening before he could count on leisure, he 
would sit in his bedroom after supper, occupied in 
the work of the desk, until the night was far spent. 
Despite these exactions upon his energies, he grew 





of education at a minor school in Musselburgh ; 
after which he entered the grammar-school. Here, 
during an attendance of six years, he acquired the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages, and the ele- 
ments of geometry and algebra. His amusements | 
were gardening and painting in water-colors ; 
and in all the gregarious sports of boyhood he took 
@ robust and hearty share. His free and happy cir- 
cumstances during early youth were the very best 
food on which the poetic spirit within him could 
be feeding and growing ; and the locality in which 
he grew. up, 80 rich in picturesque old character, 
beauties of scenery, and historic associations, was 
full of promptings to his genius. 

Moir was but thirteen years old when he was 
sent as apprentice to Dr. Stewart, a medical prac- 
titioner in Musselburgh, and a man of talent and 
worth, who had taken a liking to him. He per- 
formed his new duties with zeal, and to the satis- 
faction of his master, who treated him as a friend. 
An instance of the nervous sensibility of his tem- 
perament is recorded on the testimony of his broth- 
er, Mr. Hugh Moir, whom he aroused from bed 
at midnight, not long after his apprenticeship, and 
induced to second him in a vain attempt to recover 
a drowned man, after two medical men besides 
himself had previously failed in their endeavors 
at ‘restoration—an attempt to which he was 


* The Poetical Works of David Macbeth Moir (Delta). 
Edited by Thomas Aird ; with a Memoir of the Author. 


up to manhood, well-knit of body and firm of 
health. Writing to Dr. Macnish, in 1828, he says, 
‘**T am far from being delicate. I have not been 


, confined fourteen days to bed for the last twenty 


years ; a pretty good sign that my constitution is 
not naturally'a tender one.”’ In a subsequent 
letter, however, he confesses to occasional attacks 
of hypochondria, and refers his friend to one of his 
— ** Despondency, a Reverie,’ in proof 
of it. 

Of his strict attention to business we have evi- 
dence in the fact that between 1817 and 1828 he 
did not sleep a night out of Musselburgh. His 
literary labors were almost commensurate with 
his professional ones. He was now a frequent con- 
tributor to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ The pro- 
prietor, aware of his merits, kept him at work. He 
pla ed a double part—pensively tender to-day, 
rolicsomely humorous to-morrow. The best of 
the jeux d’esprit with which young Maga was now 
crackling, such as ‘‘ The Eve of St. Jerry,’’ ‘* The 
Auncient Waggonere,”’ “ Billy Routing,” &., 
were let off by Moir and the body of his admirers 
will be a to learn it now for the first time 
—Maginn — generally had the credit of them. 
An occasional short essay in prose varied his con- 
tributions to ‘* Blackwood.’’ ‘The popularity of his 
pensive poetry was very great, especially among 
the young, and helped well to fix the magazine in 
the hearts of the rising generation. lta at 





= vols. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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fongtl became personally known to Mr. Blackwood, 
and, through him, to several leading writers—Pro- 
| fessor Wilson among others, with whom his ac- 
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uaintance ripened into a friendship not to be 
issolved but at the grave’s mouth. 

In the year 1823, Mr. Galt, the novelist, came 
to reside in the immediate vicinity of Musselburgh, 
and with him Moir was soon in friendly inter- 
course. When that original genius subsequently 
hurried off to America, he left the concluding 
chapters of the “ Last of the Lairds,”’ involving 
the winding-up, to be completed by his friend, 
Delta, As Moir’s professional duties widened, 
his literary labors only seemed to increase. In 
addition to the grave poetry bearing his usual sig- 
nature, he continued to pour forth all sorts of 
jocularities in prose and verse—mock heroics, 
Cockney love-songs, puns and parodies, freaks and 
fantasias pe a little wotted of by the world 
as coming from him. 

Towards the close of 1824 he published his 
“Legend of Genevieve, with other Tales and 
Poems,’’ which was well received, and increased 
his reputation, though it was not extensively sold. 
In this year he had began the ‘* Autobiography of 
Mansie Wauch,’’ and the series ran on for the 
three following years. It was extensively and 
deservedly popular in Scotland, where it was fre- 
quently read aloud in country clubs, amidst explo- 
sions of congregated laughter. Its success, when 
published as a volume, more than sustained its 
first popularity ; and it is a work which will live 
so long as Scotland shall contain a single proto- 





type of the pawky tailor. 
5 * 1829 = net from Mr. Blackwood the | 
offer of the editorship of the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal 

of Agriculture,’’ and was advised to remove from | 
Musselburgh and settle in Edinburgh. But ~— 
sure of patronage in the Scottish capital, he could | 
not bring himself to forsake his practice in a) 
locality where the poor had a claim upon him. | 
During the terrible visitation of the cholera, he was | 
night and day in attendance upon the sufferers ; | 
and often has the morning found him watching by 

the bed of some poor inmate of a cottage whom 
the arrow of the pestilence had stricken. He had 
a high estimate of his profession, which he regarded 
less as a means of procuring a competency for 
himself than as an art which he was privileged to 
practise for the alleviation of human suffering ; 
and he ever devoted his life more to the service of 
others than to his own ndizement. 

On the 8th of June, 1829, he was married to 
Miss Catherine E. Bell, of Leith. The match was 
one of love on both sides, and to both it proved the 
crowning blessing of life. In the following month, 
having rendered important services to the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Literary Gazette,”’ he was presented by the 
proprietors with a handsome silver jug, in token 
of their gratitude. 

In April, 1830, writing to Macnish, he wane 
him of a gratifying visit he had received from 
Dr. Bowring, with whom he was delighted; and 
informs his correspondent at the same time of 
the birth of his first child, “‘a lovely little 
daughter.”’ In the beginning of the following 
month he published “ Outlines of the Ancient 
History of Medicine,’’ a work which he had under- 
taken at the suggestion of Mr. Galt. It was well 
received by the Faculty, and added considerably to 
his reputation among them ; Campbell the poet 
criticized the work in a strain of the highest pane- 


Cc. 
a * October, 1831, Moir was presented with the 
freedom of his native burgh, an event which he thus 





announces to his friend Macnish: ‘‘ Would you 
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believe it? I have been elected a member of our 
Town Council ; so you must be on your good be- 
havior when you next visit the honest town, or I 
will lay you by the heels.’’ 
The cholera came in 1832. Moir was indefati- 
ble in meeting the virulent and mortal attack, and 
is humane exertions for the poor were unceasing. 
In the midst of his harassing labors he made time 
to throw together his ‘* Practical Observations on 
Malignant Cholera,”’ of which a second edition was 
called for ina few days. He followed it up soon 
after with his ‘* Proofs of the Contagion of the Ma- 
lignant Cholera.’’ Both were masterly productions, 
and, to our thinking, unanswerably correct in theo- 


ry. 
In the autumn of 1832 he attended the meeting 
of the British Association at Oxford, and visited 
Cheltenham and London. While in town, Mr. 
Fraser, the publisher, got him to sit to Maclise for 
an etching, which afterwards appeared, with a 
short biographical notice, in “* Fraser’s Magazine.” 
His main object in the visit to the south was to 
see his friend Galt, who was at Brompton, suffering 
from an affection of the spine, from which he never 
wholly recovered, though he survived till 1839. 

At the beginning of 1833, Dr. Brown, Moir's 
partner, retired from business, and the poet was now 
senior, with a junior partner in the practice. His 
literary exercises were now necessarily abridged, 
owing to the increase of his professional responsi- 
bility and toil. In 1838 he lost two of his beauti- 
ful children, and another fine boy in the following 
year. He says, in a letter to his bio apher, ‘ The 
desolation among my little ones al shovel to me 
a very staggering blow. . . . Death is a stern 
teacher, but Iam now a subdued disciple.’’ At 
the death of his friend Galt, in 1839, he did justice 
to his memory in an able memoir. 

In 1843 he circulated privately, and then pub- 
lished, his ‘* Domestic Verses,’’ a step to which he- 
was urged by the recommendations of his literary 
friends—with what success his biographer does not 
inform us. 

In 1844 he was elected a member of the kirk- 
session of Inveresk, and discharged the duties thus 
entailed upon him with exemplary fidelity. He 
had a profound veneration for the Church of Scot- 
land, and was ever ready to promote any measuré 
the object of which was to strengthen the establish- 
ment. In this same year we find him suffering 
from some internal inflammation. He had impru- 
dently sat a whole night by the bedside of a 
patient ; the illness thus brought on gave his 
nervous system a shock from which it never 
wholly recovered. 

He was present at the Burns Festival at Ayr in 
the autumn of 1844, but took no part in the pro- 
ceedings. He did ample duty, however, on the 
occasion by his commemorative poem published in 
*¢ Blackwood,”? which was popular beyond any- 
thing he had ever written, and was republished in 
fifty different quarters.. 

y the spring of 1845 he had become the father 
of ten children, five sons and five daughters, and 
another son was born to him in 1847. A sore 
mishap befell him in 1846. He was riding in a 
phaeton with a party of friends, when the horse 
took fright, ran off, and they were all dashed out. 
The rest escaped unhurt, but Mr. Moir received a 
severe injury in one of his hip joints, which con- 
fined him for months, and lamed him for life. In 
reference to this affliction he writes thus to Mr. 
Aird in 1847: “I am still very lame from the 
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effects of my accident, and am, I fear, never likely 
to be again a sound man. Transeat! It cannot 
be helped; and I endeavor to follow the advice of 
St. Paul, and be contented with whatever may 
cast up. I have no wish to live a day longer than 
the last one in which I can be useful to my fellow- 
creatures.”’ 
At the end of 1847 he was present at the open- 
ing of the Glasgow Athenzeum, at which Charles 
Dickens presided, between whom and himself there 
existed a cordial friendship. Moir spoke upon the 
occasion in a strain of appropriate eloquence. 
In 1848 he was appointed to represent the 
burgh. of Annan in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He retained the office to the 
end of his life. 
In 1849 he took a ‘‘ June jaunt”’ in search of 
health into the Highlands with Professor Wilson 
and a few other friends. His letters at this period 
show how much he enjoyed the excursion and 
the society of his friends—of the professor espec- 
ially ; who would stand for hours up to his middle 
in water, slaughtering trouts at the rate of seven 
dozen a day. 
In the spring of 1851 he delivered a course of 
six lectures at the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tation, on the Poetical Literature of the Past 
Half-Century. He was at this time in a very 
nervous and delicate state of health, and his friends 
feared for his success. Their fears were happily 
disappointed. The lectures were published soon 
after delivery ; and a second edition of them has 
been already called for. In July following ap- 
peared the ‘‘ Lament of Selim,” Delta's last con- 
tribution to ‘‘ Blackwood.’’ He had contributed 
in all three hundred and seventy articles to that 
periodical. 
His career of honorable toil and usefulness was 
now drawing to a close. On the forenoon of Sun- 
day, the 22nd of June, 1851, in dismounting from 
his horse at the door of a patient, he hurt his 
weak limb, and injured himself severely in trying 
to save it. Though suffering much, he went to 
church in the afternoon, having to officiate, as 
elder, at the plate. On Monday, speaking of the 
state of his health, he said to his wife, ‘‘ Catherine, 
I am resigned to the Almighty’s will whensoever it 
may please him to call me. I have been trying for 
some time past to live every day as if it were to 
be my last.’’ The presentiment was a true one. 
The mortal sickness was upon him. But he stood 
firm to the call of duty ; and in the midst of pain, 
. and with the shadow of death around him, he at- 

tended a public meeting, and delivered an admi- 
i rable address on the occasion of a presentation of 
| plate to the minister of Inveresk. 

On the Ist of July, he set out, with Mrs. Moir, 
«to try what a change of scene might do for him. 
‘They reached Ayr, where he was seized with 
<& violent spasm, and had nearly fallen. He refused 
‘medical oiten, on the ground that if once ordered 
«to bed he should never rise again, and resolved to 
creturn home on the morrow. He was, however, 
vreeruited by sleep, and went on to Dumfries. 

There, while walking on Thursday evening by the 
: side of the Nith, in company with his wife, and 
son, and Mr. Aird, he was again seized with the 
‘spasm ; and his friend saw his face collapse as if 
he had been struck through with a musket-ball. 
He .was with difficulty got back to the inn, where 
his eldest son shortly arrived, and the best profes- 
- sional aid was speedily at hand. During the 
brief.absence of the medical men, he said to his 
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wife, ‘‘ Catherine, my hours are numbered ; I feel 
that I am not long to be with you. But do not 
let me distress you, or I will say no more. Look 
at me, my wife, and see ; I am perfectly resigned 
to the will of an All-wise Providence. ave faith ; 
God will protect you and our children.” To his 
friend Aird he said, ‘I am going to die; but I 
am quite resigned—quite resigned. I have con- 
templated this for some time back.”’ 

We cannot dwell upon the final scene. He lin- 
gered on till the Sunday morning, and died in the 
bosom of his family, who had assembled round his 
bed. Putting his hand upon the heads of his 
children, and now upon the head of his wife, he 
prayed his blessing on his little ones at home— 
‘Jeannie, and Emy, and Osy,’’ so he fondly 
styled them—and on his brother, and all his absent 
friends. His last recorded words—pronounced 
with long-drawn-out solemnity—were, ‘‘ And now 
may the Lord my God not separate between my 
soul and my body till He had made a final and 
eternal separation between my soul and sin; for 
the sake of my Redeemer!” He died at two 
o’clock on Sunday morning the 6th of July. 

At the request of the inhabitants of Mussel- 
burgh, the funeral was a public one ; and it was 
attended by all the eminent men of the city and 
neighborhood. 

And there, in the quiet churchyard of Inveresk, 
sleeps the dust of David Macbeth Moir, with the 
dust of his three little boys, whom he loved so 
dearly, and lamented so touchingly. 

The glory dies not, and the grief is past. 

In person (says his biographer) ‘‘ Delta was 
tall, whdenad ond erect. oT e development of 
his head was not peculiar in any way, but good 
upon the whole ; and he carried it with a manly 
elevation. His hair was light, almost inclined to 
be sandy; and he usually wore it short. His fea- 
tures were regular and handsome ; but he had 
rather too much color, not in the cheeks merely, 
but diffused over the whole face. His eyes were 
gray-blue, mild withal, but ready to twinkle 
sharp. When the sense of the ludicrous was full 
upon him, he had a way of raising his eye-brows 
as people do in wonder ; and there was a moist, 
confused ferment in his eyes, glaring in the very 
riot and delirium of over-boiling fun. This was 
one of the strongest expressions of his nature ; but, 
with the high moral powers ever watchful and 
dominant to chasten and subdue, it was not much 
indulged in. His usual tone of voice had a consid- 
erate kindliness in it which was very pleasant to 
the ear. In the way of beating down excuses, in 
order to have the visit of a friend prolonged, he was 
quite old-fashioned in his overbearing cordiality”’ 
—a capital description, which makes us see and 
love the man. 

We must defer the consideration of Delta’s 
poetry to a future occasion. 





From Vincent Bourne. 
ON THE SEPULCHRAL STATUE OF A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Beautirut child ! whose marble effigy 
Layeth so silently its placid head 

Upon this sainted bed, 
With so calm front, and blameless excellence, 
Enjoy the sleep the hand of sculptor gave ; 
And that, too, which no art 

Of sculptor can impart, 
The sweet sleep of thy grave— 

Thy sleep of innocence. 

















DANVERS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


Correspondence of the Atlas. 
DANVERS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
Salem, June 15, 1852. 

Tue centennial anniversary of the separation of 
Danvers from Salem was celebrated to-day, in a 
style worthy the spirit and patriotism of that 
thriving town. Agreeably to the published pro- 
gramme, a procession passed through the principal 
streets, under the escort of the Salem Mechanic 
Light Infantry, and to the music of five bands. 
The procession was got up in a style of beauty and 
variety of design which has never been surpassed 
in this region. It presented six or eight fine com- 
panies in all their force ; the public schools of the 
town, in various costumes and arrangements, both 
in vehicles and on foot ; then a great variety of the 
costumes and employments of the olden times were 
delineated, forming a most interesting and amus- 
ing part of the —— The streets were decor- 
ated, and were thronged with delighted spectators. 
A fine cavaleade brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion. 


The exercises at the church were very interest- 


ing. 

Str. Proctor’s address was listened to with 
marked attention and interest. The singing was 
by asplendid choir made up from members of the 
different choirs in Danvers and Salem. Its music 
was truly magnificent. We were sorry that the 
managers felt constrained to adopt the almost 
reprehensible practice of curtailing the singing for 
want of time. Better, on this occasion at least, to 
have curtailed something else, or stayed a little 
longer in the church. 

The dinner was finely got up, in a large tent. 
Speeches were made by Rev. Mr. Braman, president 
of the day, C. W. Upham, W. C. Endicott, of Sa- 
lem, Gov. Boutwell, John G. Palfrey, and many 
others. 

Letters were also read from R. C. Winthrop, 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, R. 
Rantoul, Jr., and others. 

A letter was also received from George Peabody, 
Esq., of London, a native of Danvers, which (by 
his direction) was not to be opened until the toasts 
were reached. It proved to be an offer to the 
town of Danvers, of Twenty Thousand Dollars, to 
be managed by twelve trustees, and to be appropri- 
ated as follows, viz.: Seven thousand dollars for 
the purchase of land and the erection ofa building ; 
ten thousand to be invested in undoubted securi- 
ties, for the purpose of a Lyceum, and for a Free 
Public Library, and the remainder for the founda- 
tion of a library ; the building to be erected within 
a third of a mile of the Old South Meeting House. 
The announcement was received with thunders of 
applause, and it was forthwith voted to hold a 
public meeting to express the gratitude of the 
citizens. 

Some very fine songs were sung, and a humor- 
ous paper, purporting to be a dream of Giles Corey, 
was presented by Mr. Fitch Poole. It kept the 
audience in rapt attention throughout, with its 
wit and pungent good hits. 

Everything went off finely, the whole being 
closed 4 a display of fireworks in the evening. 

We give below Giles Corey’s dream, alluded to 
above by our correspondent :— 


GILES COREY’S DREAM. 
A Ballad—supposed to be written in 1692. 


Giles Corey lay in Salem Gaol— 
A stubborn Wizzard he ; 
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Dame Corey slumbered by his side— 
A guilty Witch was she. 


And as they lay, one Sunday morn, 
All in their place of Shame, 

Giles Corey had a troubled Dream, 
And told it to his Dame. 


My Good wyfe dear, I’ve dreamed a Dream, 
All through ye livelong Night, 

And coming Things were shewn to me 
In Vision clear and bright. 


I dreamed a Hundred Years were past, 
And Sixty more were gone, 

And then I stood, a living Man— 
Alas ! I stood alone ! 


I was among strange Phantoms there, 
No living Soul I knew, 

And you will hardly wonder, Dame, 
°*T was Eighteen Fifty-Two.”’ 


Quoth she, ‘* Dear Giles, what did you see 
In that far distant Daye ? 

Your dreaming Thoughts I long to heare, 
Come tell me now I pray.’’ 


My Dear Goodwyfe, I ’ll tell my Dream, 
If you will patient heare, 

How Spectres strange did stare at me, 
And loudly laugh and jeere. 


At length a Ghost of pleasant mien, 
Did listen to my Story ; 

I sayde, I ’m called a Wizzard Man, 
My Name is Goodman Corey. 


I told him I was doomed to Dye 
By Hanging or by Pressing ; 

The mode—it all depended on 
My Silence or Confessing, 


In Salem Village once,’ he sayde, 
* Such Deeds they did allowe ; 

That dark Delusion had its Daye, 
And Men are wiser now. 


You stand,’ sayde he, ‘ upon ye Spot 
So sadly known to Fame ; 

No longer is it Salem called, 
But Danvers is its name.’ 


Aha,’ sayde I, (’t was in my Dream,) 
*T°ll see this altered Place, 

I long at once to look upon 
This boasted wiser Race.’ 


I travelled North to Blind Hole Swamp,* 
The Fields were bright and gay ; 

From Shelton’s Neck* to Brooksby’s Vale,* 
I then pursued my Way. 


As on I roamed in eager Haste, 
With ardent Hope and wishfull ; 
Too soon I founde my wandering Feet 

Quite in ye Devill’s Dishfulle.* 


Here Goblins came, and I must own 
At first in Terrour bounde me ; 

I spake them fair and bade them come 
And gather quick arounde me. 


Full soon I saw that I had come 
Amongst a Race of Witches ; 

For every Man I looked upon 
Was destitute of Breeches !’’ 


*¢ Fye, Oh Fye,’’ sayde Goody Corey, 


(And sharply spake ye Dame), 


*¢ That you should look upon them thus— 


I blush for very Shame.’’ 


¥ ~~ heare me out, impatient Wyfe, 
0 


r know—these Wizzard Coons— 


* Well known localities in Danvers. 
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Although they had no Breeches on, 
Were cloathed with Pantaloons. 


And ah, how queer ye Women looked ! 
*T would waken your Compassion 

To see what awkward Cloathes they wore, 
So strangely out of Fashion. 

I looked upon ye Antient Men— 
No toothless gums had they— 

Their aged Heads were never bald— 
Their Hair was seldom gray.”’ 

Now Martha Corey spake aloud, 
With most indignant Frowne— 


**T don’t believe a Word you saye 


About this Danvers Towne.’’ 


Her Goodman sayde, with quiet Tone, 
(A pleasant Speech had he,) 


** Remember, Dame, I dreamed of this, 


It thus appeared to me. 


I saw a Man pull all his Teeth, 
It took him but a minute ; 

He oped his Mouth and put them back— 
I thought the deuce was in it ! 


A limping Man had lost a Leg, 
A wooden one had he ; 

To tell which Leg the Man had lost 
Was quite too much for me. 


I saw a Man cut off a Limb, 
The Surgeon’s Knife all gory, 

But yet the Patient felt no Paine—’’ 
*©°T is False !’’—sayde Goody Corey. 


**°T was in my Dream I saw it, Dame, 


I saw him take ye Stitches, 
And then I knew I ’d fell among 
A Race of real Witches. 


I met a man who’d lost an Eye, 
And chose to have another— 

He bought one at ye nearest Shop, 
Just like its living brother. 

I had a raging Tooth to draw, 
(To you ’t will seem a Fable,) 


I went to sleep—and then awoke 
And found it on ye Table.’’ 


**I don’t believe a word you saye,”’ 


Sayde faithlesse Goody Corey— 


** Just show this Molar Tooth to me, 


And I'll believe your Story.”’ 


Quoth Giles unto his Wyfe againe, 
*«°T is thus to me it seems ; 

How often have I told you, Dame, 
°T was in ye Land of Dreams? 


L looked upon this Wizzard Race 
With still increasing Wonder ; 

They drew ye Lightning from ye Skies, 
And bottled up ye Thunder. 

They carried News by Lightning Teams, 
Made Portraits with ye San, 

Used Cotton for their Gunpowder, 
To charge the sporting on 


A magic Substance they have founde, 
And some ingenious Lubber 

Makes every thing (save Consciences) 
Of Patent India Rubber. 


To light their Homes with flaming Air 
The Elements they torture ; 

And hope to get—by taking Paine’s— 
Their Candle Light—from Water 

I told them that to see the World 
I had a strong Desire— 

They took me off in Vapory Cloud 
And Chariott of Fire ! 





Full Forty Miles an Hour they go, 
By power of nought but Steam ; 


And ships with wheels go swift’’—** ’T1s rarss!’’ 


Sayde Goody with a Scream. 


Quoth Giles, “‘ Remember, my Goodwyfe, 
°T is a Prophetic gleam— 

I do not speak my waking Thoughts, 
I only tell my Dream. 


I pondered on these Sorceries, 
And thought them Witchcraft Sinns, 
But marvelled why, like Witchcraft now, 
They did not prick with Pinns. 


I saw these Wizzards gather round, 
To listen to a Tapping, 

In wide-mouthed Wonder swallow all 
The Witchery of Rapping. 


It was, (I own with humble Shame,) 
A Mystery to me, 

That Souls in Bliss should come to Earth 
To say their A, B, C. 


Oh, what a Miracle Sublime ! 
It shows the World’s advance 

When Spirits leave their bright abodes 
To make a Table dance ! 


To have this awful Mystery solved 
Perhaps they may be able— 

The faith that will a Mountain move 
Can doubtless move a Table. 


Amazed I saw how calm they were, 
With all this Spirit rising ; 

They only called these Magic Arts 
A kind of Magnetizing. 


So none for Witchcraft met ye fate 
Of Pharaoch’s luckless Baker, 

Nor did they seek to drive or scourge 
A Baptist or a Quaker, 


I gat me quick to Gallows Hill, 
That fearfull place to see, 

Where Witches are condemned to hang 
High on ye Gallows Tree. 


I only saw two Shadowy Forms, 
Or Spectral Goblins rather ; 

One seemed like Him of Cloven Foot, 
The other—Cotton Mather. 


I thought to see ye Gibbett there, 
The Ladder mounted high, 

The Rope suspended from ye Beam, 
For those condemned to Dye. 


I marvelled much that there I founde 
The Sod was smooth and bare ; 

No mounds of freshly shovelled Earth, 
No Grove of Locusts there. 


Amazed I stood and looked around— 
The Grass was living green— 
Afar I saw ye deep blue Sea ; 
A City lay between. 


I went into a Dwelling House— 
I ransacked every Room— 

I could not find a Spinning Wheel, 
Nor yet a Weaver’s Loom. 


They had no Snuffers on ye Shelf ; 
The Dressers, too, had flowne ; 

No Pewter Plates, well scrubbed and neat, 
In Order brightly shone. 


No Settle by ye Kitchen Fire, 
No Sand upon ye Floor ; 

And when I asked for Tinder Box, 
In Laughter they did roar. 


I went into another House— 
The Fireplace was a Box ; 
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I looked within, and there I founde 
The Fuel—only Rocks ! 


And when I asked for Mug of Flip, 
No Loggerheads were seen, 

But in ye Place of Worship neare 
Were Loggerheads—I ween. 


I walked into this Meeting House 
Just as the Psalm was read ; 

The Parson had no Surplice on, 
No Wig upon his head. 

I saw no trace of Sounding Board, 
No Hour Glass had they there, 

To prove ye Sermon two Hours long, 
And measure off ye Prayer. 


No Chorister with Tuning Fork, 
No Tythingmen so grim, 
Nobody in ye Deacon Seat 
To Deacon off ye Hymn. 


But see—within that Sacred House, 
That Place for humble Prayer, 

Averted lookes, and bitter Scorn, 
And jarring Sounds are there ! 


Ah me ! to see ye stubborn Will, 
The cold and formal Dealing, 

The sterne Repulse, ye Needless Pang, 
The lack of Christian Feeling ! 


I asked a Shade—Why is it thus, 
That Men, in Willful Blindnesse, 

Are pledged to Total Abstinence 
From Milk of Human Kindnesse ? 


Why have they not ye Gospett here 
Its gentle Spirit breathin’ ? 
* Alas !’ Quoth he—(and shook his Head) 
* They ’ve sent it to ye Heathen.’ 


Methought I saw two Shining Ones 
In Robes of Heavenly Light, 

Their Names, they sayde, were Farr and Hore, 
And Tears bedimmed their Sight. 


They mourned a Loving Sister gone, 
Her brighter Light had vanished ; 
* Ah why,’ sayde they, ‘ should we remain, 
When Cuaariry is banished ?’ 


I turned away with Saddened Thoughts, 
And pensive Feelings ledd, 

And sought ye Place where Living Dust 
Soon mingles with the Dead. 


I looked upon ye Hillocks greene— 
The Winds were sweeping o’er, 

And Ghostly Shadows flitted bye, 
Of forms beheld before. 


Remembered names were sculptured there 
On many an Antient Stone ; 

And One I saw, well grown with Moss ; 
I looked—it was My Own ! 


A sudden thrill came o’er me then, 
Soe fearful did it seeme— 

I shuddered once, and then awoke, 
And now you have my Dream.”’ 





PUNCH. 
HEROISM ON THE TIGHT-ROPE. 


Poor old Madame Saqui! How many of us can 
look a long, long way—we will not think how long— 
back, when that marvellous woman stood, the centre, 
the human speck, of a burning Vauxhall-star—who 
shall say how many feet above the earth? Madame 
Saqui! Marvellous, indeed, were the wonders of 
Vauxhall! The millions of lights that made dim the 
very story-books, and gave to childhood an actual 
knowledge, a breathing experience of glories and 





effulgencies, that made even Sinbad poor and color- 
less. The Arabian Nights! Could they be anything 
like that night—our first night—in Vauxhall Gar- 
dens ; a night whose wonders were crowned by that 
astounding Frenchwoman, Madame Saqui? There 
she stood in burning state, with balls of red and blue 
fire rising and breaking like a thousand bubbles about 
her—and rained upon by golden showers ; showers 
that seemed a real, enduring wealth ! 

And Madame Saqui—having, like a spider, run @ 
long thread of life—jumped to the ground full of ready 
money. She had foregone the rope, and resolved to 
walk the earth, when— 

‘** Her brother,’’ says the Patrie, ‘‘who was the 
manager of the Rouen Theatre, was on the point of 
becoming bankrupt, with debts amounting to 600,000 
francs ; and, to save his credit, Madame Saqui paid 
the whole amount, and reduced herself to poverty.”’ 

Well, with a heavier load of years upon her 
shoulders, the devoted sister had her shoes chalked 
once more, and once more mounted the rope ; bal. 
ancing and dancing away ; but somehow not dancing 
fortune back to her. However, she managed to save 
some 30,000f. in Spain ; but as Spaniards rarely suf- 
fer so much to leave their country, she was stripped 
by banditti—by fellows who deserved every inch of 
the rope by which the money had been earned— 
stripped of every sou. 

And now, here she is again? Here is the poor old 
woman—aged 75—once more on the tight-rope, danc- 
ing for bread at the Hippodrome, in Paris ! 

Reader, does not that old rope-dancer teach 9 
touching lesson? Is she not in her wrinkles a noble 
object of self-devotion? Poor old soul! She may 
dance—dancing on a rope, with seventy-five years 
upon her head !—dance amidst showers of fireworks 
—but there is a halo of goodness brighter than Ben- 
gal lights, more radiant than ‘‘ golden drops.’’ 

Granted, it may be possible to find selfishness even 
upon a throne. May it not be equally possible to 
behold self-sacrifice even upon a rope? 





PUNCH’S CRUELTY TO QUOTATIONS BILL, 


Mr. Puncu has observed, with extreme regret, that 
in spite of his humane exertions, both Timeo Danaos 
and Rusticus expectat have been publicly maltreated 
in the House of Commons. Once more he has, there~ 
fore, to beg the assistance of his kind friends in aid 
of his bill for the suppression of these enormities. 

Besides the list of unhappy quotations—poor ref- 
ugees from the Latin authors, which Mr. Punch 
claimed protection for, when he last addressed the 
House on this matter—there are a few more which 
claim the same consideration :—E. g. 

Why cannot the probable punishment of a nefarious 
minister be hinted at without our venerable friend, 
Raro antecedentem scelestum, being dragged in? If 
the British nation be degenerated, say so like a man, 
my dear member ; don’t stoop to the baseness of pull- 
ing about, Vos nequiores mox dicturos, §c. Again, 
we are undoubtedly distinguished in the mechanical 
arts in England; but why should poor Excudent aliiy 
$c., pay the penalty of it? 

Nobody can doubt that life has its share of annoy- 
ances, but why add to the share of poor dear Surgit 
amari aliquid? 

Then, Blogsley is elegant and speculative (partic- 
ularly at his own excellent dinners); but Punck 
doesn’t see why Extra flammantia menia mundt 
should be cudgelled into doing public homage to his 
faculties. 

And if the Napiers are brave and brilliant warriors, 
Punch, for one, would scorn to panegyrize them at 
the miserable expense of poor Duo fulmina belli. 

Really, gentlemen, cannot you make up your minds 
to allude to the vagaries of bloomers without making 
Varium et mutabile semper Femina bear the brunt 
of it? 
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PUNCH.—NILOTIC 


THE ARABS IN PARIS. 


Certain Arab chiefs—quite a sample of their race 
—have had their education finished in Paris. They 
return to the desert shining with French polish. Ga- 
lignani—always brimful of French sentiment accord- 
ing to the demand of the market—relates how, before 
the departure of the chiefs, they visited the widow of 
Marshal Bugeaud, to express their admiration of the 
general who had destroyed thousands of their coun- 
trymen ; and to sympathize with the widow on the 
cause of her forlornness. The Kalifa of Constantine 
said :— 

**The good which the marshal has done is im- 
mense ; he has sown it in our country as a laborer 
sows barley in the furrows, for his name is written 
not only in our hearts, but his works are engraven in 
indelible characters on our mountains and in our 
plains.’’ 

Once upon a time, a man sowed gunpowder, mis- 
taking it for onion-seed ; the marshal’s premeditated 
sowing must have been of this sort ; although Arab 
— has taken the sulphur and saltpetre for 

rley. The marshal’s works, moreover, are no doubt 
engraven deeply as sword and fire could cut and 
scathe them. However, when the formal acknowl- 
edgment of the marshal’s good works was expressed, 
and the conversation became general, many beautiful 
stories were related for the delight and comfort of 
the bereaved widow. 

** Another related the combat of the Sikaf, and the 
moment when General Mustapha bou Ismael, when 
wounded in the hand with a musket-ball, deposited at 
the feet of the conqueror three heads which he had 
himself cut off.’”’ 

What a pity that the heads themselves were not 
forthcoming! The sentiment that still embalmed 
them for the consideration of the marshal’s widow 
would then have been complete. The marshal visited 
the prisoners in the rude campaign of 1846-47, when, 

** As fatigue and privation had dried up the milk of 
several of the women, the Duke d’Isly had provided 
them with goats for the nourishment of their chil- 
dren.’’ 

The husbands of the women had their throats cut— 
but the fatherless babes were ‘‘ provided with goats !”’ 
Hereupon, Madame Bugeaud wept ; when, another 
chief having comforted her, there was a general 


orus. 

** And now, thanks be to God for having procured 
us the satisfaction of seeing the son and the widow of 
him who fills our hearts and our mouths.’’ 

The mouths filled by the marshal in Algeria are, 
doubtless, not to be counted ; mouths filled, too, with 
their country—(i. e., their country’s clay.) 

Galignani does not tell us whether the entertain- 
ment at the house of the widow concluded with fire- 
works ; but—in honor of the memory of the marshal 
—they ought. A lively representation of the caves 
of Dahra, with a portrait of Pelissier, would have 
made a transparency—though nothing, by possibility, 
more transparent than the atrocious mockery that 
sent the Arabs to fawn upon the widow of a tyrant 
and butcher. 


GRAND TOUR DE CONSCIENCE. 


Ws read a paragraph the other morning which spoke 
of a “* ho 1 rumor,’’ that a certain or uncertain 
late archdeacon, after having gone over to the Church 
of Rome, is expected to come over again to the Church 
of England. All this recantation and cantation is not 
very creditable to the intellects of the parties con- 
cerned, however much it may say for their con- 
sciences. One hardly knows the value to either side 





of an individual whose position is like that of a seri- 


DRINKING SONG. 


ous pendulum, or of whom it may be said, with re- 
spect to his views on religious subjects, 

There he goes backwards and forwards, 

There he goes round and round. 


A church dignitary leaves the Established Church 
—conscientiously enough, no doubt—feels unhappy 
in his mind, and wants to come back again, when 
possibly some new preferment will be joyfully be- 
stowed upon him. There is, however, something in- 
consistent in the whole proceeding ; and we hope we 
shall not have many cases in which we shall hear of 
a reverend pervert or convert being able to sing, as 
the archdeacon may in the present instance, 

I’ve been Rome-ing, I’ve been Rome-ing, 
To a creed & la Romaine ; 
And I’m coming, and I’m coming, 
To my living back again. 


NILOTIC DRINKING-—SONG. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Written on the Nile, in Ethiopia, Jan. 9th, 1852. 
You may water your bays, brother poet, with lays 
That brighten the cup from the stream you dote on; 
By the Schuylkill’s side, or Cochituate’s tide, 
Or the crystal lymph of the mountain Croton : 
(We may pledge from these, 
In our summer ease, 
Nor even Anacreon’s shade revile us ;) 
But I, from the flood 
Of his own brown blood, 
Will drink to the glory of ancient Nilus ! 


Cloud never gave birth, nor cradle the earth, 
To river so grand and fair as this is— 
Not the waves that roll us the gold of Pactolus, 
Nor cool Cephissus, nor classic [lissus ; 
The lily may dip 
Her ivory lip 
To kiss the ripples of clear Eurotas, 
But the Nile brings balm 
From the myrrh and palm, 
And the ripe, voluptuous lips of the lotus. 


The waves that ride on his mighty tide 
Were poured from the urns of unvisited mountains, 
And their sweets of the south mingle cool in the mouth 
With the freshness and sparkle of northern foun- 
tains. 
Again and again 
The goblet we drain— 
Diviner a stream never Nereid swam on ; 
For Isis and Orus 
Have quaffed before us, 
And Ganymede dipped it for Jupiter Ammon ! 


Its blessings he pours o’er his thirsty shores, 
And floods the regions of sleep and silence, 
When he makes oases in desert places, 
And the plain is a sea, the hills are islands, 
And had I the brave 
Anacreon’s stave, 
And lips like the honeyed lips of Hylas, 
I’d dip from his brink 
My bacchanal drink, 
And sing for the glory of ancient Nilus ! 
The Tribune. 





THE MIDNIGHT MASS. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE MIDNIGHT MASS. 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
TERROR. 


Axout eight o’clock on the night of the 22nd of 
January, 1793, while the Reign of Terror was still at 
its height in Paris, an old woman descended the 
rapid eminence in that city, which terminates 
before the Church of St. Laurent. The snow had 
fallen so heavily during the whole day, that the 
sound of footsteps was scarcely audible. The 
streets were deserted; and the fear that silence 
naturally inspires was increased by the general 
terror which then assailed France. The old woman 

on her way, without perceiving a living 
soul in the streets; her feeble sight preventing 
her from observing in the distance, by the lamp- 
light, several foot-passengers, who flitted like 
shadows over the vast space of the Faubourg, 
through which she was proceeding. She walked 
on courageously through the solitude, as if her age 
were a talisman which could shield her from every 
calamity. No sooner, however, had she passed 
the Rue des Morts, than she thought she heard 
the firm and heavy footsteps of a man walkin 
behind her. It struck her that she had not he 
this sound for the first time. Trembling at the 
idea of being followed, she quickened her pace, in 
order to confirm her suspicions by the rays of light 
which proceeded from an adjacent shop. As soon 
as she had reached it, she abruptly turned her 
head, and perceived, through the fog, the outline 
of a human form, This indistinct vision was 
enough ; she shuddered violently the moment she 
saw it—doubting not that the stranger had fol- 
lowed her from the moment she had quitted home. 
But the desire to escape from a spy soon renewed 
her courage, and she quickened her pace, vainly 
thinking that, by such means, she could escape 
from a man necessarily much more active than 
herself. 

After running for some minutes, she arrived at 
a pastry-cook’s shop—entered—and sank, rather 
than sat down, on a chair which stood before the 
counter. The moment she raised the latch of the 
door, 2 woman in the shop looked quickly through 
the windows towards the street; and, observing 
the old lady, immediately opened a drawer in the 
counter, as if to take out something which she 
had to deliver to her. Not only did the gestures 
and expressions of the young woman show her 
desire to be quickly relieved of the new comer, as 
of a person whom it was not safe to welcome ; but 


she also let slip a few words of impatience at find- | pas 


ing the drawer empty. Regardless of the old lady’s 
presence, she unceremoniously quitted the counter, 
retired to an inner apartment, and called her hus- 
band, who at once obeyed the summons. 

** Where have you placed the 1” inquired 
she, with a mysterious air, glancing towar¢s the 
visitor, instead of finishing the sentence. 

Although the pastry-cook could only perceive the 
large hood of black silk, ornamented with bows 
of violet-colored ribbon, which formed the old 
lady’s head-dress, he at once cast a significant look 
at his wife, as much as to say—*‘ Could you think 
me careless enough to leave what you ask for in 
such a place as the shop?’’ and then hurriedly 
disa, 


peared. ; enusile 
Surprised at the silence and immobility of the 
strange lady, the young woman approached her ; 
and, on beholding her face, experienced a feeling 
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of compassion—perhaps, we may add, a feeling of 
curiosity as well. 

Although the complexion of the old lady was 
naturally colorless, like that of one long accustomed 
to secret austerities, it was easy to see that a re- 
cent emotion had cast over it an additional pale- 
ness. Her head-dress was so disposed as com- 
pay to hide her hair, and thereby to give her 
ace an appearance of religious severity. At the 
time of which we write, the manners and _ habits 
of people of quality were so different from those of 
the lower classes, that it was easy to identify a 
person of distinction from outward appearance 
alone. Accordingly, the pastry-cook’s wife at 
once discovered that the strange visitor was an ex- 
aristocrat—or, as we should now express it, “a 
born lady.” 

‘Madame !"’ she exclaimed respectfully—for- 
getting, at the moment, that this, like all other 
titles, was now proscribed under the republic. 

The old lady made no answer, but fixed her e 
steadfastly on the shop windows, as if they dis- 
closed some object that terrified her. 

** What is the matter with you, citizen ?’’ asked 
the pastry-cook, who made his appearance at this 
moment, and disturbed her reverie by handing her 
a small pasteboard box, wrapped up in blue paper. 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing, my good friends,’’ she re- 

lied, softly. While speaking, she looked grate- 
fally at the pastry-cook ; then, observing on his 
head the revolutionary red cap, she abruptly ex- 
claimed—*‘ You are a republican! you have be- 
— me!” 

The pastry-cook and his wife indignantly dis- 
claimed the imputation by a gesture. The old 
lady blushed as she noticed it—perhaps with shame 
at having suspected them—perhaps with pleasure 
at finding them trustworthy. 

es ion me,”’ said she, with child-like gen- 
tleness, drawing from her pocket a louis d’or. 
‘‘ There,’’ she continued, “‘ there is the stipulated 
price.” 

There is a poverty which the poor alone can dis- 
cover, The pastry-cook and his wife felt the same 
conviction as they looked at each other—it was 
perhaps the last louis d’or which the oid lady pos- 
sessed. When she offered the coin her hand trem- 
bled ; she had gazed upon it with some sorrow, but 
with no avarice ; and yet, in giving it, she seemed 
to be fully aware that she was making a sacrifice. 
The shopkeepers, equally moved by pity and in- 
terest, began by comforting their consciences with 
civil words. 

* You i. rather poorly, citizen,” said the 
-cook. 

** Would you like to take any refreshment, 
Madame ?” interrupted his wife. 

‘* We have some excellent soup,”’ continued the 
husband. 

‘** The cold has perhaps affected you, Madame,’’ 
resumed the young woman ; “‘ pray step in, and 
sit and warm yourself - our fire.’’ 

‘< We may be republicans,”’ observed the 
try-cook ; ‘‘ but the devil is not always so black as 
he is painted.” 

Enco by the kind words addressed to her 
by the shopkeepers, the old lady confessed that she 
had been followed by a strange man, and that she 
was afraid to return home by herself. 

** Is that all?”’ replied the valiant pastry-cook. 
‘* I'll be ready to go home with you in a minute, 
citizen.” 

He gave the louis d’or to his wife, and then— 
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animated by that sort of gratitude which all trades- 
men feel at receiving a large price for an article of 
little value—hastened to put on his National 
Guard’s uniform, and soon appeared in complete 
military array. In the mean while, however, his 
wife had found time to reflect ; and, in her case, as 
in many others, reflection closed the open hand of 
charity. Apprehensive that her husband might 
be mixed up in some misadventure, she tried hard 
to detain him ; but, strong in his benevolent im- 
pulse, the honest fellow persisted in offering him- 
self as the old lady’s escort. 

**Do you imagine, Madame, that the man you 
are so much afraid of is still waiting outside the 
shop!’’ asked the young woman. 

‘*T feel certain of it,” replied the lady. 

“ Su he should be a spy! Su the 
whole Mair should be a pe n't go! 
Get back the box we gave her!’ These words, 
whispered to the pastry-cook by his wife, had the 
effect of cooling his courage with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

‘*T 'li just say two words to that mysterious per- 
sonage outside, and relieve you of all annoyance 
immediately,’’ said he, hastily quitting the shop. 

The old lady, ive as a child, and half bewil- 
dered, reseated herself. 

The pastry-cook was not long before he returned. 
His face, which was naturally ruddy, had turned 
quite pale ; he was so panic-stricken, that his legs 
trembled under him, and his eyes rolled like the 
eyes of a drunken man. 

‘** Are you trying to get our throats cut for us, 
you rascally aristocrat !’’ cried he, furiously. ‘* Do 
you think youcan make me the tool of a conspiracy ? 
Quick! show us your heels! and never let us see 
your face again !”’ 

So saying, he endeavored to snatch away the 
box, which the old lady had placed in her pocket. 
No sooner, however, had his hands touched her 
dress, than, preferring any perils in the street to 
losing the treasure for which she had just paid so 
large a price, she darted with the activity of youth 
towards the door, opened it violently, and dis- 


appeared in a moment from the eyes of the bewil- | 


dered shopkeepers. 

Upon gaining the street again, she walked at her 
utmost speed ; but her strength soon fuiled, when 
she heard the spy, who had so remorselessly followed 
her, crunching the snow under his heavy tread. 
She involuntarily stopped short : the man stopped 
short too! At first, ie terror prevented her Ton 
speaking, or looking round at him ; but it is in 
the nature of us all—even of the most infirm—to 
relapse into comparative calm immediately after 
violent agitation ; for, though our feelings may be 
unbounded, the organs which express » ae love 
their limits. Accordingly, the old lady, finding 
that she experienced no particylar annoyance from 
her ey apap willingly tried to con- 
vince herself that he might be a secret friend, 
resolved at all hazards to protect her. She recon- 
sidered the circumstances which had attended the 
stranger’s appearance, and soon contrived to per- 
suade herself that his object in following her was 
much more likely to be a good than an evil one. 

Forgetful, therefore, of the fear with which he 
had inspired the pastry-cook, she now went on her 
way with ter confidence. After a walk of half 
an hour, she arrived at a house situated at the cor- 
ner of a street leading to the Barriére Pantin— 
even at the present day the most deserted locality 
in all Paris. A cold, north-easterly wind whistled 
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sharply across the few houses, or rather tenements, 
scattered about this almost uninhabited region. 
The place seemed, from its utter desolation, -the 
natural asylum of penury and despair. 

The stranger, who still resolutely dogged the 
poor old lady's steps, seemed struck with the scene 
on which his eyes now rested. He stopped—erect, 
thoughtful, and hesitating—his figure feebly light- 
ed by a lamp, the uncertain rays of which scarcely 
ogee the fog. Fear had quickened the old 
ady’s eyes. She now thought she perceived some- 
es sinister in the features of the stranger. All 
her former terrors returned, and she took advantage 
of the man’s temporary indecision, to steal away 
in the darkness towards the door of a soli 
house. She pressed a spring under the latch, and 
“a with the rapidity of a phantom. 

The stranger, still standing motionless, con- 
templated the house, which bore the same er 
ance of misery as the rest of the Faubourg. Built 
of irregular stones, and stuccoed with yellowish 
plaster, it seemed, from the wide cracks in the 
walls, as if a strong gust of wind would bring the 
crazy building to the ground. The roof, formed 
of brown tiles, long since covered with moss, was 
so sunk in several places that it threatened to give 
way under the weight of snow which now lay upon 
it. Each story had three windows, the frames of 
which, rotted with damp and disjointed by the 
heat of the sun, showed how bitterly the cold must 

netrate into the apartments. The comfortless, 
isolated dwelling resembled some old tower which 
Time had forgotten to destroy. One faint light 
glimmered from the windows of the gable in which 


| the top of the building terminated ; the remainder 


of the house was plunged in the deepest obscurity, 

Meanwhile, the old womau ascended with some 
difficulty a rude and dilapidated flight of stairs, 
assisting herself by a rope, which supplied the 
place of banisters. She knocked mysteriously at 
the door of one of the rooms situated on the garret- 
floor, was quickly let in by an old man, and then 
sank down feebly into a chair which he presented 
to her. 

‘* Hide yourself! hide yourself!’’ she exclaimed. 


} ** Seldom as we venture out, our steps have been 


traced ; our proceedings are known!’ 

‘* What is the matter?” 
woman seated near the fire. 

‘The man whom we have seen loitering about 
the house since yesterday has followed me this 
evening,” she replied. 

At these words, the three inmates of the miser- 
able abode looked on each other in silent terror. 
The old man was the least agitated—perhaps for 
the very reason that his danger was really the 
greatest. When tried by heavy affliction, or 
threatened by bitter persecution, the first principle 
of a courageous man is, at all times, to contemplate 
calmly the sacrifice of himself for the safety of 
others. The expression in the faces of his two 
companions showed plainly, as they looked on the 
old man, that he was the sole object of their most 
vigilant solicitude. 

‘* Let us_not distrust the goodness of God, Ls 
sisters,”’ said he, in grave, reassuring tones. ‘‘ We 
sang His praises even in the midst of the slaughter 
that through our Convent, If it was His 
= will that I should be saved from the fearful 

utchery committed in that holy place by the re- 
ublicans, it was no doubt to reserve me for another 
estiny, which I must accept without a murmur. 
God watches over His chosen, and disposes of them 


asked another old 
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as seems best to His good will. Think of your- 
selves, my sisters—think not of me!” 

** Impossible !”’ said one of the women. ‘* What 
are our lives—the lives of two poor nuns—in com- 
parison with yours; in comparison with the life 
of a priest ?’’ 

‘“‘ Here, father,’’ said the old nun who had just 
returned ; ‘‘ here are the consecrated wafers of 
which you sent me in search.”” She handed him 
the box which she had received from the pastry- 


00k, 

‘¢ Hark!’ cried the other nun; ‘‘I hear foot- 
 - coming up stairs.” 

‘hey all listened intently. The noise of foot- 
steps ceased. 

‘‘Do not alarm yourselves,’ said the priest. 
‘‘ Whatever happens, I have already engaged a 
person, on whose fidelity we can depend, to escort 

ou in safety over the frontier; to rescue you 

m the martyrdom which the ferocious will of 
Robespierre and his coadjutors of the Reign of 
Terror would decree against every servant of the 
church,”’ 

“Do you not mean to accompany us?’’ asked 
the two nuns, affrightedly. 

‘* My place, sisters, is with the mart 
with the saved,’’ said the old priest, calmly. 

‘* Hark! the steps on the staircase !—the heavy 
steps we heard before !”’ cried the women. 

This time it was easy to distinguish, in the 
midst of the silence of night, the echoing sound of 
footsteps on the stone stairs. The nuns, as they 
heard it approach nearer and nearer, forced the 
priest into a recess at one end of the room, closed 
the door, and hurriedly heaped some old clothes 
against it. The moment after, they were startled 
by three distinct knocks at the outer door. 

The person who demanded admittance Leer: 
to interpret the terrified silence which had seized 
the nuns on hearing his knock, into a signal to 
enter. He opened the door himself, and the af- 
frighted women immediately recognized him as 
the man whom they had detected watching the 
house—the spy who had watched one of them 
through the streets that night. 

The stranger was tall and robust, but there was 
nothing in his features or general appearance to 
denote that he was a dangerous man. Without 
attempting to break the silence, he slowly looked 
round the room. Two bundles of straw, strewn 
upon boards, served as a bed for the two nuns. 
In the centre of the room was a table, on which 
were placed a copper candlestick, some plates, 
three knives, and a loaf of bread. There was but 
asmall fire in the grate, and a scanty supply of 
wood, piled near it, plainly showed the poverty of 
the inmates. The old walls, which at some dis- 
tant period had been painted, indicated the miser- 
able state of the roof, by the patches of brown 
streaked across them by the rain, which had fil- 
tered drop by o through the ceiling. A sacred 
relic, saved probably from the pillage of the con- 
vent to which the two nuns and the priest had 
been attached, was placed on the chimney-piece. 
Three chairs, two boxes, and an old chest-of- 
drawers completed the furniture of the apartment. 

At one corner, near the mantle-shelf, a door had 
been constructed, which indicated that there was 
a second room in that direction. 

An expression of pity appeared on the counte- 
nance of the stranger, as his eyes fell on the two 
nuns, after having surveyed their wretched apart- 
ment. He was the first to break the strange 


not 
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silence that had hitherto prevailed, by addressi 
the two poor creatures before him in such tones 
kindness as were best adapted to the nervous terror 
under which they were evidently suffering. 

** Citizens !” he began, ‘‘ I do not come to you 
as an enemy.’’ He stopped for a moment, and 
then continued—* If any misfortune has befallen 

ou, rest assured that I am not the cause of it. 
fy only object here is to ask a great favor of 
ou.”’ 
r The nuns still kept silence. 

“If my presence causes you any anxiety,’’ he 
went on, ‘ tell me so at once, and I will de ; 
but believe me, I am really devoted to your inter- 
ests; and if there is opting in which I can be- 
friend you, you may confide in me without fear. 
I am, perhaps, the only man in Paris whom the 
law cannot assail, now that the kings of France 
are no more.” 

There was such a tone of sincerity in these 
words, as he spoke them, that Sister Agatha (the 
nun to whom the reader was introduced at the 
outset of this narrative, and whose manners ex- 
hibited all the court refinement of the old school) 
instinctively pointed to one of the chairs, as if to 
request the stranger to be seated. His expression 
showed a mixture of satisfaction and melancholy, 
as he acknowledged this little attention, of which 
he did not take advantage until the nuns had first 
seated themselves. 

** You have given an asylum here,” continued 
he, ‘‘ to a venerable priest, who has miraculous] 
escaped from massacre at a Carmelite convent.’ 

‘* Are you the person,” asked Sister Agatha, 
eagerly, “‘ appointed to protect our flight from—?”’ 

‘‘T am not the person whom you expected to 
see,”’ he replied calmly. 

‘*T assure you, sir,” interrupted the other nun, 
anxiously, ‘* that we have no priest here ; we have 
not, indeed.”’ 

** You had better be a little more careful about 
appearances on a future occasion,” he replied 
gently, taking from the table a Latin breviary. 
* May I ask if you are both in the habit of reading 
the atin language ?’’ he inquired, with a slight 
inflexion of sarcasm in his voice. 

No answer was returned. Observing the an- 
guish depicted on the countenance of the nuns, the 
trembling of their limbs, the tears that filled their 
- oy stranger began to fear that he had gone 
too 


‘* Compose yourselves,’’ he continued, frankly. 
‘* For three days I have been acquainted with the 
state of distress in which you are living. I know 
your names, and the name of the venerable priest 


whom you are concealing. It is—”’ 

‘* Hush! do not speak it,”’ cried Sister Agatha, 
placing her finger on her lips. 

ii 4 oe now said enough,”’ he went on, “ to 
show that if I had conceived the base design of 
betraying you, I could have accomplished my ob- 
ject before now.” 

On the utterance of these words, the priest, 
who had heard all that had passed, left his hiding- 
place, and appeared in the room. 

sy poe way sir,’’ said he, “‘ that you are 
leagued with my persecutors ; and I therefore wil- 
lingly confide in you. What do you require of 
me?” 


The noble confidence of the priest—the saint- 
like purity expressed in his features—must have 
struck even an assassin with respect. The myste- 
rious personage who had intruded on the scene of 
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misery and resignation which the garret presented, 
looked silently for a moment on the three beings 
before him, and then, in tones of secrecy, thus 
addressed the priest :— 

‘« Father, I am come to entreat you to celebrate 
a mortuary mass for the repose of the soul of—of a 
—ofa person whose life the laws once held sacred, 
but whose corpse will never rest in holy ground.”’ 

An involuntary shudder seized the priest, as he 
guessed the hidden meaning in these words. The 
nuns, unable to imagine what person was indicated 
by the stranger, looked on him with equal curiosity 
and alarm. 

‘* Your wish shall be granted,”’ said the priest, 
in low, awe-struck tones. ‘‘ Return to this place 
at midnight, and you will find me ready to cele- 
brate the only funeral service which the church 
can offer in expiation of the crime to which I 
understand you to allude.”’ 

The stranger trembled violently for a moment, 
then composed himself, respectfully saluted the 
priest and the two nuns, and departed without 
uttering a word. 

About two hours afterwards, a soft knock at the 
outer door announced the mysterious visitor’s 
return. Ie was admitted by Sister Agatha, who 
conducted him into the second apartment of their 
modest retreat, where everything had been pre- 
pared for the midnight mass. Near the fire-place 
the nuns had placed their old chest of drawers, the 
clumsy workmanship of which was concealed under 
a rich altar-cloth of green velvet. A large cruci- 
fix, formed of ivory and ebony, was hung against 
the bare plaster wall. Four small tapers, fixed by 
sealing-wax on the temporary altar, threw a faint 
and mysterious gleam over the crucifix, but hardly 
penetrated to any other part of the walls of the 
ruom. Thus almost exclusively confined to the 
sur d objects immediately above and around it, 
the glow from the tapers looked like a light falling 
from heaven itself on that unadorned and unpre- 
tending altar. The floor of the room was damp. 
The miserable roof, sloping on either side, was 
pierced with rents, through which the cold night air 
penetrated into the rooms. Nothing could be less 
magnificent, and’ yet nothing could be more truly 
solemn, than the manner in which the preliminaries 
of the funeral ceremony had been- arranged. A 
deep, dread silence, through which the slightest 
noise in the street could be heard, added to the 
dreary grandeur of the midnight seene—a grandeur 
majestically expressed by the contrast between the 
homeliness of the temporary church, and the 
solemnity of the service to which it was now 
devoted. On each side of the altar, the two aged 
women kneeling on the tiled floor, unmindful of its 
deadly dampness, were praying in concert with the 
priest, who, clothed in his sacerdotal robes, raised 
on high a golden chalice, adorned with precious 
stones, the most sacred of the few relics sayed from 
the pillage of the Carmelite Convent. 

The stranger, approaching after an interval, 
knelt reverently between the two nuns, As he 
looked up towards the crucifix, he saw, for the 
first time, that a piece of black crape was attached 
to it. On beholding this simple sign of mourning, 
terrible recollections appeared to be awakened 
within him ; the big drops of agony started thick 
and fast on his massive brow. 

Gradually, as the four actors in this solemn 
scene still fervently prayed together, their souls 
began to sympathize the one with the other, 


blending in one common feeling of religious awe. 
Awful, in truth, was the service in which they 
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were now secretly engaged! Beneath that mould- 
ering roof, those four Christians were then inter- 
eeding with Heaven for the soul of a martyred 
king of France ; performing, at the peril of their 
lives, in those days of anarchy and terror, a 
funeral service for that hapless Louis the Six- 
teenth, who died on the scaffold, who was buried 
without a coffin or a shroud! It was, in them, 
the purest of all acts of devotion—the purest, from 
its disinterestedness, from its courageous fidelity. 
The last relics of the loyalty of France were col- 
lected in that poor room, enshrined in the prayers 
of a priest and two aged women. Perhaps, too, 
the dark spirit of the Revolution was present there 
as well, impersonated by the stranger, whose face, 
while he knelt before the altar, betrayed an expres- 
sion of the most poignant remorse. 

The most gorgeous mass ever celebrated in the 
gorgeous Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, could 
not have expressed the sincere feeling of prayer so 
nobly as it was now expressed, by those four per- 
sons, under that lowly roof ! 

There was one moment, during the progress of 
the service, at which the nuns detected that tears 
were trickling faust over the stranger’s cheeks. It 
was when the Pater Noster was said. 

On the termination of the midnight mass, the 
priest made a sign to the two nuns, who immedi- 
ately left the room. As soon as they were alone, 
he thus addressed the stranger :— 

‘* My son, if you have imbrued your hands in 
the blood of the martyred king, confide in me, and 
in my sacred office. Repentance so deep and sin- 
cere as se appears to be, -_ efface even the 
crime of regicide, in the eyes of God.”’ 

** Holy father,”’ replied the other, in tremblin 
accents, ‘* no man is less guilty than I am of shed. 
ding the king’s blood.” 

ed oil fain believe you,’’ answered the 

riest. He paused for a moment as he said this, 
ooked steadfastly on the penitent before him, and 
then continued :— 

‘But remember, my son, you cannot be ab- 
solved of the crime of regicide, because you have 
not codperated in it. Those who had the power of 
defending their king, and who, having that power, 
still left the sword in the scabbard, will be called 
to render a heavy account at the day of judgment, 
before the King of kings; yes, a heavy and an 
awful account indeed! for, in remaining passive, 
they became the involuntary accomplices of the 
worst of murders.”’ 

‘Do you think then, father,’’ murmured the 
stranger, deeply abashed, ‘‘ that all indirect partici- 
pations are visited with punishment! Is the sol- 
dier guilty of the death of Louis who obeyed the 
order to the scaffold ?”’ 

The priest hesitated. 

*‘T should be ashamed,’’ continued the other, 
betraying by his expression some satisfaction at 
the dilemma in which he had placed the old man 
—‘*I should be ashamed of offering you any 
pecuniary recompense for such a funeral service as 
you have celebrated. It is only — to repay 
an act so noble by an offering which is priceless. 
Honor me by accepting this sacred relic. The day 
perhaps will come when you will understand its 
value.” 

So saying, he presented to the eae a small box, 
extremely light in weight, which the aged ecclesi- 
astic took, as it were, involuntarily ; for he felt 
awed by the solemn tones in which the man spoke 
as he offered it. Briefly expressing his thanks for 
the mysterious present, the priest conducted his 
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guest into the outer room, where the two nuns 
remained in attendance. 

‘‘ The house you now inhabit,” said the stranger, 
addressing the nuns as well as the priest, ‘‘ belongs 
to a landlord who outwardly affects extreme re- 
publicanism, but who is at heart devoted to the 
royal cause. He was formerly a huntsman in the 
service of one of the eden, the Prince de 
Conti, to whom he is indebted for all that he pos- 
sesses. So long as you remain in this house you 
are safer than in any other place in France. 
main here, therefore. Persons worthy of trust 
will supply all your necessities, and you will be 
able to await in safety the prospect of better times. 
In a year from this day, on the 21st of January, 
should you still remain the occupants of this miser- 
able abode, I will return to repeat with you the 
celebration of to-night’s expiatory mass.”” He 
paused abruptly, and bowed without adding 
another word; then delayed a moment more, to 
cast a parting look on the objects of poverty which 
surrounded him, and left the room. 

To the two simple-minded nuns the whole affair 
had all the interest of a romance. Their faces 
displayed the most intense anxiety, the moment 
the priest informed them of the mysterious gift 
which the stranger had so solemnly presented to 
him. Sister Agatha immediately gee the box, 
and discovered in it a handkerchief, made of the 
finest cambric, and soiled with marks of perspira- 
tion. They unfolded it eagerly, and then found 
that it was defaced in certain places with dark 
stains. 

‘¢ Those stains are blood stains !*’ exclaimed the 


priest. 

“The handkerchief is marked with the royal 
crown !”’ cried Sister Agatha. 

Both the nuns dropped the precious relic, 
marked by the king’s blood, with horror. To 
their simple minds, the mystery which was at- 
tached to the stranger now deepened fearfully. 
As for the priest, from that moment he ceased, 
even in thought, to attempt identifying his visitor, 
or discovering the means by which he had become 
possessed of the royal handkerchief. 

Throughout the atrocities practised during a 
year of the reign of terror, the three refugees were 
safely guarded by the same protecting interference, 
ever at work for their advantage. At first they 
received large supplies of fuel and provisions ; then 
the two nuns found reason to imagine that one of 
their own sex had become associated with their 
invisible protector, for they were furnished with 
the necessary linen and clothing which enabled 
them to go out without attracting attention by 
any —— of attire. Besides this, warnings 
of danger constantly came to the priest in the 
most unexpected manner, and always opportunely. 
And then, again, in spite of the famine which at 
that period afflicted Paris, the inhabitants of the 
e- were sure to find placed every morning at 

eir door a supply of the best wheaten bread, 
regularly left for them by some invisible hand. 

They could only guess that the agent of the 
charitable attentions thus lavished on them, was 
the landlord of the house, and that the person by 
whom he was employed was no other than the 
stranger who had celebrated with them the funeral 
mass for the repose of the king’s soul. Thus, this 
mysterious man was _— with especial rever- 
ence by the priest and the nuns, whose lives for 
the present and whose hopes for the future, 
depended on their strange visitor. They added to 
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their usual prayers at night and morning, prayers 
for him. 

At length the long-expected night of the 21st of 
January arrived, and, exactly as the clock struck 
twelve, the sound of heavy footsteps on the stairs 
announced the approach of the stranger. The 
room had been carefully prepared for his reception, 
the altar had been arranged, and, on this occasion, 
the nuns eagerly opened the door, even before they 
heard the knock. 

‘*Welcome back again! most welcome !’’ cried 
oy; “we have been anxiously awaiting you.’’ 

The stranger raised his head, looked gloomily 
on the nuns, and made no answer. Chilled by his 
cold reception of their kind greeting, they did not 
venture to utter another word. He seemed to 
have frozen at their hearts, in an instant, all the 
gratitude, all the friendly aspirations of the long 
year that had passed. They now perceived but 
too plainly that their visitor desired to remain a 
complete stranger to them, and that they must 
resign all hope of ever making a friend of him. 
The old priest fancied he had detected a smile on 
the lips of their guest when he entered, but that 
smile—if it had really appeared—vanished again 
the moment he observed the preparations which 
had been made for his reception. He knelt to 
hear the funeral mass, prayed fervently as before, 
and then abruptly took his departure ; briefly 
declining, by a few civil words, to partake of the 
simple refreshment offered to him, on the expiration 
of the service, by the two nuns. 

Day after day wore on, and nothing more was 
heard of the stranger by the inhabitants of the 
garret. Afier the fall of Robespierre, the church 
was delivered from all actual persecution, and the 
priest and the nuns were free to appear publicly 
in Paris, without the slightest risk of danger. 
One of the first expeditions undertaken by the 
aged ecclesiastic led him to a perfumer’s shop, 
kept by a man who had formerly been one of the 
court tradesmen, and who had always remained 
faithful to the royal family. The priest, clothed 
once more in his clerical dress, was standing at 
the shop door talking to the perfumer, when he 
observed a great crowd rapidly advancing along 
the street. 

** What is the matter yonder ?’’ he inquired of 
the shopkeeper. 

‘*Nothing,”’ replied the man, carelessly, ‘ but 
the cart with the condemned criminals going to 
the place of execution. Nobody pities them—and 
nobody ought !"’ 

“You are not speaking like a Christian,” ex- 
claimed the priest. ‘‘ Why not pity them *?”’ 

‘* Because,’’ answered the perfumer, ‘ those 
men who are going to execution are the last ac- 
complices of Robespierre. They only travel the 
same fatal road which their innocent victims took 
before them.”’ 

The cart with the prisoners condemned to the 
guillotine had by this time arrived opposite the 
—- shop. As the old priest looked curious- 
'y towards the state criminals, he saw, standing 
erect and undaunted among his drooping fellow- 
prisoners, the very man at whose desire he had 
twice celebrated the funeral service for the mar- 
tyred King of France ! 

‘* Who is that standing upright in the cart?’ 
cried the priest, breathlessly. 

The perfumer looked in the direction indicated, 
and answered— 

‘* Tug Executioner or Louis Tae Srxreents !”’ 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
BENI-BN-ALI. 
A LEAF OF MILITARY BIOGRAPHY, 


My battles are all over, my sword and scabbard 
are arranged crosswise over my chimney-piece, 
and here I sit in my little parlor, before a wes. 
fire, drawing tranquilly from my pipe, and taking 
an %ccasional sip from ‘* (dear Tom) that brown 
jug.” Yet I have felt all the hardships and passed 
through the dangers of a soldier’s life, and just 
now this pleasant draught reminds me of the 
horrors of that thirst from which I suffered in 
Arabia. 

Our regiment, with another of European in- 
fantry, two battalions of Sepoys, and a detachment 
of artillery, was ordered to proceed from Bombay 
to Muscat, for the purpose of putting down an 
Arab tribe of pirates, called the Beni-bn-Ali. They 
were re peo - y ferocious, and had destroyed many 
vessels belonging to the Imam of Muscat, who 
was our ally. Their capital, or rather their only 
town, was situated a few miles inland from the 
promontory which terminates Arabia to the east- 
ward. It was impossible for us to land at this 
place on account of the tremendous surf continu- 
ally breaking on the shore, and we were obliged 
to proceed upwards as faras Sur. Here we landed, 
though with considerable difficulty. Not being 
able to proceed at once to Beni-bn-Ali, from the 
want of the means of transit, we encamped at Sur, 
and sent to Muscat for assistance. The aspect of 
the country was dreary in the extreme. The 
coast, as far as the eye could reach, consisted of 
low dark-colored hills, separated by sandy valleys, 
which in some places widened into small plains, 
and in others narrowed into rugged gorges. An 


occasional clump of date-palms, ora low jungle 
of a kind of knotty and twisted thorn, almost 
destitute of leaves, were the only objects that re- 
lieved the dull monotony. Not a single spot of 
verdant sward, not even a blade of grass, was 


visible. The heat during the day was intense, 
for the blaze of an almost vertical sun was un- 
softened by a single cloud. The ground became 
as hot as the floor of an oven, and glared so fiercely 
that. the eye could not rest on it. The winds 
which blew over the desert resembled blasts from 
a furnace, and filled the air with thick clouds of 
sand, the particles of which were so fine that they 
completely penetrated our clothes. The animated 
creation had all but entirely deserted the inhos- 
pitable waste. Not even an insect sported in the 
sunshine. The desolation was rendered more 
striking to us, from the contrast it presented to the 
magnificence of the scenery in that part of India 
through which we had lately marched. There, 
the sublimity of the mountain-passes, and the 
gigantic proportions of the forest-trees, and the 
ceaseless activity of their. feathered tribes, filled 
the mind with pleasure. Here all was silent and 
cheerless. The few Arabs we saw in the neigh- 
borhood were a set of the most filthy, ill-looking, 
ferocious savages I ever set eye on, possessing 
not a spark of that nobleness of mien which dis- 
tinguishes other tribes of these children of the 
desert. Almost all had either one or both eyes 
sore, and the smell of their filthy garments was 
most disgusting. Their food seemed to consist 
chiefl of” dates and salt fish, (pretty — 

rinkled with sand,) in both of which articles 
their goats and horses were taught to partici- 


pate. : 





Our course of life here was, for a while, suffi- 
ciently monotonous. The heat confined us to our 
tents during the day, and the camp was hushed in 
silence. But when evening came on, and the heat 
was less ~ pet the bugles sounded to parade ; 
and when that was over, we enjoyed the cool even- 
ing air till twilight had given place to darkness. 
Then the hum of voices died gradually away, and 
the stillness of night was broken only by the tread 
of fhe sentries and the occasional relieving of the 

uard. . 

. About a fortnight after our debarkation, I was 
suddenly aroused one night by a deafening noise. 
Prolonged yells, like those of the hyena, mingled 
with the frantic neighing of horses and the dis- 
charge of fire-arms, startled me from sleep. I 
leaped to my feet, as did also my comrades ; and, 
buckling on our belts with the utmost haste, each 

man snatched the musket that first met his gras 

and darted out. As I was crossing the door, 
felt myself just touched with the point of a spear 
that had been thrust. through the tent wall, and I 
was no sooner out than the tent fell, the ropes that 
supported it having been cut. The moon had 
gone down, but the stars yielded a faint glimmer- 
ing light, and by it I saw a Bedouin raise his 
sword and cut down one of our company just before 
me. I immediately levelled my ‘piece and shot 
him through the head. No sooner had I lowered 
my musket than I saw another Arab, guided by 
its flash, running to attack me on the right. As 
my musket had no bayonet, I was in rather a 
perilous position; but fortunately the Arab was 
thrown down by his foot catching in some part of 
the fallen tent. I clubbed my musket, and struck 
him such a blow on the head with the but-end of 
it, that he never rose again. I then cast my eyes 
hurriedly round, and, seeing no other foe near, ran 
to the open ground in front of the line of tents. 
Here I found myself in the midst of a crowd of 
soldiers belonging to our regiment, and heard the 
voice of the colonel, who was shouting his com- 
mands and exerting himself vigorously to get all 
into order. In five minutes the whole regiment 
had fallen into line, and we opened so brisk a fire 
upon the Arabs that the whole place seemed in a 
blaze. A few minutes after, we could distinguish 
them stealing off rapidly across the plain. We 
immediately advanced, and marched a short way 
out of the camp; then halting, we kept up our 
fire for a while to make sure of their being all 
away, after which we marched back to our former 
ground and waited for the morning. We pre- 
sented, indeed, a singular spectacle as the return- 
ing light of day revealed us to each other, for, in 
the hurry of the alarm each one had hastened out 
with little else but his arms and accoutrements. 
The commanding-officer had on his scarlet coat 
but no trousers, and the captain of our company 
had a sheet wound round his middle; but the 
greater number were merely in their shirts. We 
found that the Arabs had fallen upon our out-lying 
iquets so suddenly, that they were killed to a man 
fore the alarm could be given. They might have 
done us much mischief if they had not awakened 
us with their yells when they began their attack 
upon the camp. A party of them also fortunately 
fell upon the place vat. the horses were fastened, 
and the neighing of the afrighted and wounded 
creatures soon roused us effectually. Our loss in 
consequence was but small; and though we found 
but few bodies of the enemy, we had reason to 
believe that more had fallen, Bat that their corpses 
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had been dragged off by their fellows. Such was 
the night attack at - a scene never to be for- 

ten by those en in it. 
beds pte we commenced our march 
through the desert to the fort of Beni-bn-Ali, Beef 
and biscuit for six days were served out to each of 
the men ; but, as I happened to be absent at the 
time, and could not, of course, pack up my pro- 
visions immediately, the wind filled my beef so full 
of sand that I threw it away. I need not dwell 
on the distresses and horrors of the march. Mere 
exposure to such a sun was sufficiently fearful, but 
to march under it, loaded, too, as we were with 
arms, ammunition and provision, was complete tor- 
ture. One day, in particular, we found the wells 
at the station where we had intended to halt dry, 
and were obliged to continue our march to the 
next. What a day that was! Many of our hear- 
tiest and most robust fellows dropped down, and 
we were obliged to step over them, and leave them 
to their fate. A few became delirious under the 
scorching rays. So maddening was the agony of 
thirst, that when a camel loaded with water was 
brought up, some of the men, to get at it sooner, 
drove their bayonets into the water-skins, and thus 
caused most,of the precious freight to be lost. 

On the sixth day of our march we passed a spot 
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and our eyes were fastened with fearful interest on 
the terrific struggle. The Arabs fought like mad- 
men. Their long, thin, and very sharp swords, of 
which they were complete masters, gave them 
great advantage ever our men. The adjutant of 
the regiment, a fine, broad-built, nobie-looking 
officer, spurred his horse into the midst and cut 
down several before he fell himself. I saw some 
of the Arabs seize the sepoys by their belts with 
the left hand, and strike off their heads with the 
right. I felt more of sickening horror while gazing 
on that contest than ever [ did in the front of bat- 
tle when, stained with blood, I have made my way 
over the dying and the dead. 

As soon as possible, the European regiment, 
which was at the foot of the column, marched up 


'in front of the rest of the line, and opened a fire 


upon the flank of the Arabs. Volley after volley 
swept them down. They continued the conflict 
for a few minutes, and then began to retreat ; not, 
however, with the speed with which they had 
made their onset, but slowly and sullenly. Our 
line was immediately put in motion. We forced 
the gate at once, and rushed into the town. The 
Bedouins took shelter in their citadel, which, as I 
have mentioned, was merely a low mud inclosure. 
Our men, in the fury of the moment, ran up the 


covered with the bones of a party which had been | cannon, and placed them in a line on one side of 


sent before us against Beni-bn-Ali. 


disastrous consequences. 


It was not so | the citadel. 
strong as we were, and had been surprised by the | 
Arabs just as we had been at Sur, but with more | 


They loaded with round shot, and 
fired round after round as quickly as they could. 
Every shot went right through the wall, and held 


The entire force had} on its way through the mass of living beings 


been cut off, except the officer in command and a/ within. At length the Arabs made a signal of 


few others, who had escaped on camels. Many | 
of the bones here were still covered by the remains | 


of the flesh, shrivelled up by the intense heat. 

On the seventh day after leaving Sur, our column 
emerged from a sandy valley, in which we had 
marched several miles between two low ranges of 
hills, into a small. plain. 


of this = were merely of earth, and about eight 
feet in height. In shape it was nearly square, and 
the farther end reached to the grove of palms I 
have mentioned. At that end, also, stood the cita- 
del, which was just an inner inclosure of the same 
nature as the outer one. We continued our march 
right on through the plain, intending to halt when 
the head of the column should reach the grove, 
and pitch our camp directly opposite the fort. Our 
regiment led the column, and, when we had near! 
reached the date-trees, we saw a thick cloud o 
Arabs pouring out of the gate of the fort. We 
immediately halted, fronted to the enemy, and 
a aes to fire on them as svon as they should 
within reach. On they came in a dense black 
mass, without any clothing, their swarthy, spare 
bodies exposed to the sun, and their black hair 
streaming behind them. Their number could not 
have been more than one half of ours, yet so des- 
perate were they that, after firing once the few 
matchlocks they had, they threw them away, and 
rushed on us with their swords. Neither the fire 
the whole line opened on them, nor the rounds of 
pe-spot from the field-pieces, could check their 
4 On they rushed like incarnate fiends, yell- 


ing and screaming, and brandishing their flashin 
swords, and dashed themselves on the regiment of 
sepoys immediately below us. It could not stand 
the shock a moment; the Arabs cut right through 
them, and then attacked them in the rear, and cut 
through them again. The firing had all ceased, 


The farther end of this | 
plain was bounded by a grove of date-palms, and | 
on the right lay the fort of Beni-bn-Ali. The walls | 





capitulation, and the firing ceased. I did not 
enter the citadel, but it was said to have presented 
a most fearful spectacle ; so many had been struck 
down within the narrow space that it was but one 
heap of dead and dying ! 

After the fight was over, an officer's party, in 
which I was included, was sent to mount guard on 
an eminence a little beyond the fort. On the far- 
ther side of this there was a scanty patch of grass, 

Though was 


|on which a heifer was grazing. 


the worst off from having thrown away my rations 
of meat before marching from Sur, yet we were all 

retty hungry, and determined accordingly not to 
a this opportunity of getting a beefsteak. The 
brute, however, seemed to have divined our benevo- 
lent intentions respecting her, for she stood gazing 
at us as we approached, but always ran a few 

aces farther when we were on the point of catch- 
ing her. We did not dare to fire, for fear of alarm- 
ing the camp; so, after hunting her several times 
round the patch, we were forced at last to let the 
provoking beast alone, and put up as well as we 
could with an empty stomach. No doubt it would 
have been a very laughable sight to a spectator to 
have seen the officer with his sword, and the men 
with their bayonets, all in chase of a cow for an 
hour or two; but it was anything but amusing to 
us, who were thus doomed to go supperless. 

In the morning, I was despatched with a report 
to the camp, and on approaching it I perceived a 
pot, — by three stones, over a blazing fire 
and boiling merrily. On examining into it, i 
found it contained some pieces of goat’s flesh, one 
of which I managed to get out with the help of 
my bayonet, and attacked it so eagerly that it 
burnt my mouth. This sharp lesson taught me to 
have patience enough to wait till it cooled a little 
and, biting off a few mouthfuls of the half-cooked 
meat, (for I hadn’t a knife with me,) I put the leg 
back into the pot and went on my way. ly 
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and comedy are strangely mingled in the drama of 
life, and such are the ludicrous occurrences that 
diversify the horrors of war. 

In walking over the scene of the previous day’s 
action, I fuund ample proof of the truth of a re- 
mark [ had seen made in a historical account of 
the Jacobite rebellions, to the effect that fields 
fought with the sword present a much more 
ghastly spectacle than those in which the bullet 

as done the work of death. The strange curiosity 
which leads us to search into horrors prompted me 
to walk over the field and examine the various 
wounds by which the dead had fallen. A great 
proportion of them were on the head, but the pas- 
sage which the sword had cut was seldom alike in 
two cases. Some of them were very singular. 
one man, the face had been removed from the rest 
of the head by a single stroke; in another, the 
whole of the head above the lower jaw had been 
. 
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struck off ; another had received two blows at the 
same moment, which had cut out the fore- of 
the head between them, so that it was with diffi- 
culty he could be recognized. But as singular a 
wound as any was one inflicted on a soldier of our 
regiment, which did not prove fatal, but left the 
most frightful scar that ever I witnessed. The 
sword had struck him right across the face, about 
an inch below the eyes, and had cut through his 
nose and made a deep gash on each side of it in 
the cheek. But enough of this. 

We retraced our steps through the desert as 
soon as possible, ing with us as prisoners the 
remaining men of the tribe and their chief. The 
latter was but a young man, with a fine long 


In | beard, a very uncommon thing among the Arabs. 


They were detained some time in Bombay, and I 
believe eventually dismissed and sent back to their 
own country. 





From Household Words. 
FROM GOLD TO GRAY. 


GopeEN curls, profusely shed 

O’er the lovely, childish head,— 
Sunshine, caught from summer skies, 
Surely here entangled lies : 

Tossing to the light winds free, 
Radiant clusters, what are ye? 


Types of Time that ripples now 

In bright wavelets o’er the brow,— 
Of the hopes and feelings blest 
Dancing in the guileless breast, 
Beautiful in their unrest : 
Sparkling joys and willing faith 
Rising to Love’s lightest breath ;— 
Of the future, seeming fair, 

That may darken with the hair. 


What are ye, dark waving bands, 
That, beneath the maiden’s hands, 
Sweep around her graceful head ? 
Fold o’er fold of changeful shade 
Touch the cheek’s contrasted bloom 
With the poetry of gloom. 


Offerings for a lover’s eye ; 
Emblems of Love’s witchery, 
Round her heart that richly lies,— 
Shadows, while it beautifies ; 
Keepsakes Love delights to give. 
Did each friend one tress receive, 
Every shining tress were lost, 

For the maiden hath a host. 

Ay! but trouble, stories say, 
Locks as rich hath worn away. 
What of this? But friends grew spare 
As the scant and falling hair ! 


Wherefore send your pallid ray, 
Streaks of cold, untimely gray, 
Through the locks whose burnished hue 
Hath but seen of years a few ? 

Autumn leaves on summer trees 

Were less sorrowful than these. 


Portions of life’s travel-soil ; 
Footprints left by Grief and Toil ; 
Relics, too, of watchings late, 

When one curl was too much weight 
On the hot brows, bending o’er 
Some grave book of ancient lore. 

*T is the mourning Nature wears 
For the hopes of younger years ; 





And the scorching breath of care 
Thus can fade the brightest hair. 


Hail to thee, thou glistening snow ! 
Full of placid beauty, flow 

O’er the furrowed brows that bear 
Life’s long story, written fair. 

°T is the white foam, cast aside 
After Time’s receding tide. 


Yea, and pleasant types are ye 
Of each moonlight memory ; 
Shining from his far-off prime 

To the old man’s evening time. 
More—ye are reflections shed 
From the heaven above his head ; 
Pale, but still assuring ray, 

Of his nearly risen day. 

Mortal ! may thy hoary hair 
E’en such glorious meaning bear, 
That its silver threads may be 
Messengers of light to thee ! 





From Vincent Bourne. 
THE SCHOOL OF RHETORIC. 


By London Bridge stands Billings-gate, 
Where nymphs, by men called oyster-wenches, 
Bring fish to sell, and hold debate. 
Here eloquence sits throned on benches, 
And arguments so-fisticate 

Adroitly clenches. 


Professors of the softer sex 
Pour out vocabulary vigor, 
In speech that Priscian would perplex, 
Unfettered by grammatic rigor, 
Defying all the law directs 

Of mood and figure. 


Yield either Senate—Pulpit—Bar— 

Your pleading, preaching, and debating, 

Apologetic ifs, and war 

Of words—mistaking and misstating— 

Compared to theirs not very far 
Removed from prating. 


Ye Oxford Tutors, Cambridge Dons, 

Who empty heads are ever filling 

With parallellipepidons, 

And classic stuff, not worth a shilling, 
Driving o’er the Asinorum Pons, 

By cramming, urging dolts unwilling ; 

To Mother Wit go take your sons, 

And pass them through the Gate of Billing. 








